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Heart of a 13-county market area, Peoria is in the center 
of Mid-America’s billion dollar market. Exceptionally 
fine transportation facilities make all parts of the nation 
easily accessible from Peoria. It’s the 62nd largest in- 
dustrial center in the United States, serving a trading 
area population of 3/4 million people. Located on the 
Illinois River, Peoria offers an abundant water supply 
for industrial and consumer use. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available in Peoria and other Illinois cities. If the follow- 
ing information on Peoria interests you, get in touch 
with us for more specific details. We’ll work with you in 
strictest confidence. 


LABOR: Skilled labor force of 119,025 available in Peoria; 
increase in employment of 12.8% in 10 years; average 
education ninth and tenth grade. 


POWER: Two generating stations with a capability of 
460,000 KW; 135,000 MCF peak day capacity of nat- 
ural gas with 30,000 MCF propane standby. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 14 other rail- 
roads; 30 interstate truck lines; 115 local truckers; 2 
airlines; 4 interstate bus lines; 4 local bus lines. 


HOUSING: 25,229 building permits issued in Peoria 
County between 1951 and 1959; 81 subdivisions under 
construction or ready to be started in spring of 1961; 
average sale property value $15,000-$16,000; average 
rental $25 per room per month unfurnished; local pre- 
liminary study being made on urban renewal programs. 


THE COMMUNITY: 141 elementary and high schools in 
the metropolitan area with a total enrollment of 63,697; 
approximately 27 students per classroom; a community 
center and 6 parks covering 2,012 acres; 3 colleges and 
universities; 4 hospitals staffed by 196 doctors. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 2,734 retail outlets; 302 whole- 
sale outlets; 319 plants; 15 contractors for new plant 
construction. 


CLIMATE: Average meen temperature is 51.5° F.; aver- 
age monthly rainfall 2. \” (25” average annual rainfall). 
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INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed “Rock Island 
Courtry” booklet, as well as 
furtKer details on industrial sites 
in Peoria, may be obtained 

by writing on your company 
letterhead to P. J. Schmidt, Man- 
ager, Industrial Development, 
Department 176, Rock Island 
Lines, La Salle Station, Chicago 5. 
The brochure and supplementary 
information will be mailed in a 
plain envelope marked 
“Confidential.” 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 

...geared to the nation’s future 
Chicago 5 
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Let Us “Brief” 
You on Texas 


It’s difficult for a Texan to 
be brief because the state 
offers so much to industry 
... but TP&L’s industrial 
consultants are ready and 
willing to brief you on all 
subjects pertaining to plant 
location problems....in 
your own office... any- 
time...any place. No 
obligation... Strictly 
confidential. 

Write, wire or phone J. D. 
Eppright, Director Indus- 
trial Development Divi- 
sion, for an appointment. 


TEXAS POWER 
and LIGHT COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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Our editorial IDea Box and General Catch-All Department has been 
overflowing lately, so here goes with some Spring housecleaning: 


One of our local readers recently asked “Why didn’t you ever say 
anything in ID about your race for the Senate last Fall — are you em- 
barrassed about it?” The answer is that we simply didn’t think our in- 
ternational audience would care particularly about a local race. It’s 
certainly no secret that your editor campaigned vigorously last summer 
and lost a close race (by less than 2000 votes) to a man who has held 
office for 16 years. 


We’re not embarrassed — just disappointed. While a lot of folks who 
were on our bandwagon during the campaign have quickly faded away, 
we have found that life goes on just about as usual. We have, however, 
included in our library a booklet “On Being A Successful Failure” sent 
to us by Mrs. Bob Johnson in Toledo. This will be available on loan to 
any other businessmen who succumb to the temptation to have a fling 
at politics. 


* * * 


Next comes a query “What ever happened to your search for a word 
to place opposite ‘communism’?” This refers to our editorial some 
months ago on the need for a word better than “capitalism” to describe 
the system in which we believe. 


After talking with a lot of people, we believe FREEDOMISM might 
be a solution to this problem. Here are some points in its favor: 


1. The word FREEDOM is already widely used throughout the world 
and has no unfortunate connotations. 


. Adding “ISM” implies not just the acceptance of a static state of 
affairs, but an active promotion of our cause. 


. FREEDOMISM is sufficiently broad to cover many schools of 
thought. It is not just a U.S. term but one which can be adopted by 
nationalist-minded neutrals. 


4. FREEDOMISM is brief and self-explanatory. 

There are some who say that FREEDOMISM lacks something eu- 
phonically, but the more we use it the better we like it. Let’s all give it 
a try! And, please, let’s stop defending our system and start advocating 
it! 


* * * 


Digging deeper into our editorial file, we see a note to thank Vic 
Rosselini (the Governor’s brother) for his hospitality in Seattle about a 
year ago. Also, we meant to say something nice about Nobel Prize win- 
ning scientist Dr. Wendell Stanley and advertising dynamo Duncan 
Scott, with whom we had a delightful dinner at the Bohemian Club 
in San Francisco. There’s no date on the note, but we believe it was the 
week of the Big Game (Cal-Stanford) two seasons ago. 


There is also an undated note about Mr. Andrew Robinson, of County 
Anthrim, Ballymena, Northern Ireland. We got acquainted with Mr. 
Robinson on a PAA jet somewhere over Nova Scotia when he was en- 
route to the U.S. to talk to potato processors about a joint venture. 
That was about a year ago and we certainly hope Mr. Robinson’s pota- 
toes are not still piling up. 
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CHECK POINTS 


Somewhat out of chronological order is a note on a visit last winter 
to the lower Keys to look at 1960 hurricane damage. Then there is an 
item about our recent visit to the UN building in New York, which hap- 
pened to coincide precisely with the riot occasioned by Lumumba’s death. 
We sincerely hope the Muslim League doesn’t get upset about Indus- 
trial Development. 

Another treasure uncovered in our cleaning is a letter from a top 
Federal agency which is spending millions on foreign aid asking, “since 
we have no funds” that we supply them with complimentary copies of 
ID to place in key libraries overseas. (We gave them the copies — al- 
ways glad to come to the aid of pore old Uncle Sam). 

Also, we’ve been meaning to say something about the countless un- 
sung heroes in local development organizations who help us in the 
course of conducting area surveys. We refer to fellows like Ray Behm, 
who helped put together the Palm Beach story earlier this year. Behind 
every major report, there are several men like Ray. Thanks! 

Then we’ve been meaning to pat Dennis O’Harrow on the back for 
the astute comments we so often find in his ASPO newsletter from 
Chicago. We particularly liked his recent recommendation that a city 
planning department be called “Department of Urban Development.” 
That’s a logical and worthwhile change. It implies a lot more than 
drawing plans — it indicates interest in getting the job done. We like it. 

Finally, we note that we omitted any reference to our good friend 
Jesse Hobson in our February report on the Caribbean. Vice President 
of United Fruit in Boston, Dr. Hobson provided us with some very use- 
ful background data. We thought of him as we were flying over United’s 
big facility at Palmar, in Central America. 

Our last left-over item is another thank-you for the fellow who 
cleaned our airplane and got it flyable after the recent Great Snow at 
Teterboro. He ranks on a level with the fellow at the airport in Winslow, 
Arizona, who loaned us his car one steaming day. Thanks to them, the 
FAA and the Weather Bureau (they do the best they can) we manage 
to stay on schedule most of the time, and at your service! 

Another thought we meant to mention is that a great opportunity exists 
in Western Europe for modern hotel accommodations with twentieth 
century plumbing! The only really modern facility we encountered during 
a swing through the British Isles last year was this slick U. S. style motel 
near Shannon, Ireland. Structure in background is historic 13th century 
fortress. (See below.) 


—H.M.C. 
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... that’s what 
hundreds 
of industrial 
executives are 
saying and doing! 


In the past five years 
they announced: 


FO) 4 new prants 
600 FE orenings 


1009 PLANT EXPANSIONS 


(Send for the list—oddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surplus of industry-minded 
workers ... Strategic locations 

in the great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail- 
roads, and modern highway and 
Turnpike networks ... Ports on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system ... All types 
of industrial raw materials and 
components... 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas ... Choice of industrial 
“parks” and individual plant sites. 





An excellent “tax climate” 


No state personal income tax—no ma- 
chinery or inventory taxes—no gradu- 
ated state tax rates—no direct state 
property tax—manufacturing activities 
in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capital stock, franchise, and sales taxes. 











For free copy of “Plant Location 
Services” pamphlet, or for de- 
tails on 100% financing, write 
or call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


South Office Building 
1093 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 











...CENSUS- 
PROVEN 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the nation 
..Survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See” Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado’s 
industria! sites, assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 

All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


3 State Capitol « Denver 2, Colorado 





BADER 


Ohta elth) ay 
INC. 


Specialists in... 


PLANT 
REMOVALS 


A complete service. covering 
MACHINERY ¢ FURNITURE © EQUIPMENT 


ONE UNDIVIDED SUPERVISION 
that handles everything! 
RIGGING ¢ CRATING * MOVING 

PACKING and STORAGE 


Moderate rates! Call or write for 
FREE ESTIMATES! 


BADER BROS. WAREHOUSES, inc. 


70 Eldert St., Brooklyn 7, N.Y 
_ nmore 3-1000 
hout The US 
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SIRS: Please accept my thanks for your 
prompt reply to my inquiry for a registered 
Community Audit on... I have found 
this audit extremely informative and use- 
ful. 

I should now like to call upon you for 
another favor. I understand that in your 
issue of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT of 
September, 1957, there appeared an article 
entitled, “How to Estimate Wage Rates,” 
by Ronald M. Reifler. 

I would be most appreciative if you 
would send me a copy of this issue or a 
reprint of the article. 

I. SCHULMAN 
General Manager 
Acme Quilting Company, Inc. 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
Bp Copy sent. 


SIRS: We have been subscribers to and 
readers of your excelient magazine for 
years. It is the only publication which has 
come to our attention covering this broad 
field. 

Because of your coverage of this field, 
it occurs to us that you might have some 
recent information of interest to us re- 
garding developments in zinc mining and 
smelting in eastern Tennessee. As nearly 
as we can determine, larger producing zinc 
mines lie a little to the northeast of Knox- 
ville in the vicinity of Jefferson City, and 
apparently there are now no zinc smelters 
as such in Tennessee. 

We would be interested to know if your 
records and information indicate that 
there are important zinc deposits some 
miles north of this in the general vicinity 
of Tazewell in the Upper Clinch River 
Valley in the area lying generally in an 
easterly direction from U. S. Highway 25E. 
Perhaps also your data might indicate if 
the increased volume of zinc mining in 
Tennessee is approaching a point where it 
would be economically justifiable to build 
a zine smelter or other processing plant in 
that region. 

NAME WITHHELD 
pm This inquiry has been referred to the 
appropriate sources. 


SIRS: On behalf of the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors I commend and thank you 
for the contents of your January, 1961 issue. 

We sincerely appreciate the generous 
amount of editorial space devoted in this 
issue of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
entitled, “Society of Industrial Realtors 
Advances in Service and Professionalism,” 
also the publication of our membership 
roster. These articles and pictures accu- 
rately portray the Society’s position and 
perform a most valuable public relations 
job for us... 

We wish your publication continued suc- 
cess and assure you of our desire to co- 
operate with you at all times. 

ALBERT R. BULLIERS, SR. 
President 

Society of Industrial Realtors 
Portland, Oregon 


SIRS: Please pardon my delay in not writ- 
ing you sooner but I must compliment you 
on the wonderful story carried in the 
January issue of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
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GREATER 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


Locate in Greater Burlington where flying busi- 
ness trips can be made on schedule. Other ad- 
vantages include: plenty of cold water, skilled 
and semi-skilled labor available, excellent liv- 
ing conditions. 


Community-built plant for lease or sale. Other 
sites available. Up to 100% financing. 


Write, wire or phone for details. 
Correspondence confidential. 


Ey crearen BURLINGTON 
aa 
i} 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


191 College St. 
Burlington, Vermont 


Tel. UNiversity 2-5826 
Member A.1.D.C. 
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Many good :things are happening in the 
NEW Manatee County, Florida. Such 
things as new helicopter port; new Eastern 
airline serving Bradenton airport; new 4- 
lane major U. S. highways; new schools, 
including a Junior college; and new in- 
dustries moving into the county. 

Make your business future in the NEW 
Manatee County. We welcome inquiries 
from all interested in manufacturing, dis- 
tributing or servicing products in South- 
eastern United States. 


COMMITTEE OF 100 

Box 360, Bradenton, Fla. 
Name 
Firm __ 
OID eee we 
City State 
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LETTERS 


MENT and MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
I think S.LR. is deeply obligated to your 
good organization for the splendid write- 
up covering the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors. With such publicity as this, nothing 
can keep S.ILR. from continuing to grow 
and serve industry nationwide. 

J. L. HEARIN, Realtor 

P. O. Box 1456 

Tampa, Florida 


SIRS: I just recently had an opportunity 
to see a copy of a Registered Community 
Audit made by your company covering the 
City of Richmond, Virginia. 

This is extremely helpful information in 
studies we need to make of a number of 
southern cities as possible points of expan- 
sion for our company since the information 
is quite complete and gives us the kind of 
background information important to us 
before making major investments. 

Is this same type of study available on 
most cities ranging from 50,000 population 
on up and if so, what is your charge for 
supplying such information on a specific 
city? 

Is it possible also to get from you addi- 
tional information concerning a_ specific 
industry within a city so we could not only 
review the pertinent facts about the com- 
munity, but can also relate it to the com- 
petitive situation in our particular field. 

NAME WITHHELD 
pm There is no charge to a manufacturer 
for a specific audit. More specific data is 
available from local development organiza- 
tions. 


SIRS: We would like to receive three copies 
of the January, 1961 issue of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT and MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD. Your section in that issue on 
Missouri makes that a valuable document 
for use of staff members in our depart- 
ment and for inclusion in our depart- 
mental library ... 
DR. J. WENDELL McKINSEY 
College of Agriculture 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
pm Copies furnished. 


SIRS: The area development guides we 
have just received from Conway Publica- 
tions are one of the most comprehensive 
and outstanding tools for industrial de- 
velopment work I have ever run across. 
As far as I am concerned, our subscription 
to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD has paid off 
about ten-fold in the Area Development 
Guide alone. I know you can count on a 
permanent subscription and participation 
in our organization to your publications. 
ERNEST R. LARMER, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Freeport, Texas 


SIRS: I have just read in your Area Pro- 
motion Newsletter that you have two films 
designed to promote area development. 
They are “Gold Mine on Main Street” and 
“Blueprint for Progress.”’ I would like to 
use them in my advance class on Industrial 
Location. We study all phases of the sub- 
ject... 

Please send me the cost of using these 
films and tell me if there is any charge 
for previewing... 

Your magazine is used weekly by my 
students. They are invaluable in teaching 
the new art of community development. 

DR. ALBERT S. CARLSON 

Professor of Geography 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover, New Hampshire 
p These films are sold to area develop- 
ment groups which make them available 
gratis in their areas. 
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Just off the press 
and yours for the asking 


~ Industrial 


New Directory of 
choice plant sites 
in Georgia 


This useful book has just been revised and expanded to give 
you an up-to-the-minute catalog of the most desirable indus- 
trial sites now available throughout Georgia. The 42-page 
book contains a large aerial photograph of each site, to- 
gether with a description of the land and its locality; detailed 
information about utilities, transportation, water, popula- 
tion, and other essential data. 

Any executive concerned with plant location will find 
this latest edition of Industrial Sites in Georgia a valuable 
reference. 

Write for your free copy today—in confidence, of course. 


YOU'LL FIND THIS ONE USEFUL, TOO 


Our book, Cost Data on Industrial Build- 
ings in Georgia, contains photographs, 
detailed specifications and cost data 
on many recently-constructed plants 
in the state. We'll gladly send it to you 
with our compliments. 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Box 4545M Atlanta, Ga., Phone: 521-3400 


A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 





THE MANAGERIAL 


Throughout the industrial world today, the accent is 
on professional approaches to management prob- 
lems such as growth planning and facilities expan- 
sion. This is all part of a broad trend toward a new 
concept of the management professional. 


1D is proud to present, as an outstanding exposition 
of this philosophy, the accompanying statement by 
Dr. Bush, who has loomed as one of the towering 
figures in American scientific achievement for more 
than a generation. President of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation at the beginning of World War Il, he moved 
into the Directorship of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, where he was a leading 
figure in developing the atomic bomb. This article 
is based on a speech given before the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association recently in New York City. 
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PROFESSION 


By Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chairman of the Board 


Merck and Company 


he heart of the American Free 
Enterprise System is the pub- 
licly owned corporation. Since in- 
dustrial activity first started in 
this country, we have seen some 
broad changes in the relations of 
such corporations with their stock- 
holders, with their employees, 
with their customers, and with 
government. The process of change 
has not stopped. It is essential that, 
as these relations alter in the fu- 
ture, they do so in such manner as 
to enhance, rather than to cramp, 
the industrial strength of this 
country in the international com- 
petition which lies ahead. 

In the early days a few men 
banded together in a business en- 
terprise, pooled their capital, hired 
one of their number or an outsider 
as manager, and proceeded to oper- 
ate. There was no doubt then that 
the stockholders controlled the 
company, that they held all ulti- 
mate authority securely in their 
own hands. There was no doubt 
that, in managing their affairs they 
were subject to very little govern- 
ment control, they paid very little 
attention to the opinions of their 
employees on any subject, and they 


often felt little responsibility to the 
general public. This is not to say that 
they were always venal, or igno- 
rant, or arrogant; they often oper- 
ated in a paternalistic manner and 
were men of high principles. 

But we long ago outgrew this 
simple form. It is a far cry to the 
modern corporation, with thou- 
sands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders, and of em- 
ployees, selling goods worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annual- 
ly. 

We still preserve the myth that 
the stockholders control the com- 
pany as closely as they did genera- 
tions ago. To this end we have very 
formal stockholders’ meetings and 
elections. We insist, and this is 
salutary, that stockholders, and 
the public, be told the essential 
facts regarding the company, and 
that these be accurately stated. But 
in a company that is at least mod- 
erately successful, the stockhold- 
ers in practice generally act only 
as interested spectators. If they dis- 
agree with management policy they 
do not battle the matter out on the 
floor of a meeting, except occasion- 
ally and then usually on minor is- 


sues; instead they sell their stock 
and invest somewhere else. Only 
when a company gets into real dif- 
ficulty of some sort do a group of 
large stockholders get together and 
take over. 

The danger, of course, is that the 
inner group will operate for its 
own private benefit, rather than for 
the benefit of the stockholders. 
Actually, the danger is even broad- 
er, for a modern company has re- 
sponsibilities also to government, 
to its labor force, to its supervisory 
and professional staff, to its cus- 
tomers, and to the communities 
and the nation of which it is a 
part. The danger is that a selfish 
inner group will give lip service to 
its responsibilities, and fatten its 
own purse. 

But much progress has_ been 
made. There is no doubt that busi- 
ness ethics today are far sounder 
than a generation ago. This has 
occurred primarily because of gov- 
ernment regulation and new laws. 
But I believe it has also occurred 
because business men have them- 
selves altered in their motivations 
and in their personal codes. It is 
this that I would trace here briefly. 
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The primary responsibility of the 
officers and directors of a com- 
pany is to render that company 
successful, to cause it to make 
money. It is their job to do so under 
severe difficulties. Competition will 
be intense, labor will sometimes 
be unreasonable, customers will be 
fickle, bureaucrats will be oppres- 
sive, laws will be absurd. In spite 
of hell and high water, within the 
limits of the law, and with decency 
and just dealing, it is the prime 
duty of management to make a prof- 
it. Unless it does, it will not long be 
present to do anything else. But, 
for a successful company this is 
not enough. It is not enough, for 
one reason, because, in a demo- 
cratic society and in the long run, 
a corporation will not be allowed 
to exert its great economic power 
without harassment, unless’ the 
public believes that it is operating 
for the public benefit. 


Three Social Groups 


Ever since the days of the clan 
there have been three great groups 
in society. First, there have been 
those who labored; they produced 
the fruits on which the subsistence 
of the clan depended. Second, there 
have been those who directed and 
governed, forming a_ structure 
which distinguished the clan from 
a disorganized mob vulnerable to 
the vicissitudes of nature and the 
rapacity of neighbors. Finally, 
there have been the professional 
men. 

In the days of the clan this last 
group was represented by the med- 
icine man. He held himself apart 
and dealt in mystery. He may 
have victimized his fellows, or as- 
pired to succeed his chief. But, at 
his best, he served his people in 
ways that were beyond the needs 
of the moment. 

As society advanced, his place 
was taken by the _ professional 
groups in the population, in reli- 
gion, in law, in medicine. Today 
this has ramified into a hundred 
categories, the architects, the art- 
ists, the scientists, the engineers, 
the management consultants, the 
teachers at every level, the certi- 
fied public accountants, in many 
senses the civil service. 

But the central theme of any 
true profession is ministry to the 
people. This is not just a service, 
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humbly rendered. It is guidance, 
extended with pride and authority. 
Moreover, there is no vow of pov- 
erty, no turning away from the 
ways of the world. The profession 
is a part of the society in which it 
acts. Its members expect, and in- 
tend to obtain a proper share of 
the world’s goods, in order that 
they may act effectively. But they 
are far more interested in other 
things than to join a mad scramble 
after riches. Their object in life 
is to minister to the needs and 
welfare of those about them, by 
reason of special knowledge and 
special skills. To attain this posi- 
tion they expect to spend long, 
arduous years in special study and 
experience, to forego in so doing 
many of the pleasant things of life, 
if necessary to endure hardship. 
When they arrive, they expect to 
receive the respect of their fellow 
men which is their due, and they 
expect to earn a good living for 
themselves and their’ children. 
Their motivation is the esteem of 
their peers. Some of them are in- 
terested in public acclaim, but not 
many. Some, of course, are fakes 
and montebanks, and not true pro- 
fessional men at all. But, for the 
genuine’ professional man, _ the 
thing that leads him on, that 
causes him to exert his best ef- 
forts, to aspire to great accomplish- 
ment, is the desire to win over the 
long run the respect of those of his 
fellows whose judgment and whose 
standards of judgment he respects. 
If a man’s life is devoted to min- 
istry to the people in this sense, 
and if his reward is the respect of 
the best of his peers, then he is a 
professional man. And, as such, he 
is the cement which has held so- 
ciety together since it first began. 


I am writing about the best 
there is in the professions, and 
their true mission in our complex 
society. And I am writing about 
their ideals and their aspirations, 
their standards and their motiva- 
tions. 


With this caveat, look about you, 
and consider the dozen best busi- 
ness men you know, best from the 
standard of their success, how you 
like them as men, and their char- 
acter. What are they doing, and 
why are they doing it? I submit 
that they are ministering to the 
people. They are guiding a com- 


plex difficult segment of society; 
first so that it shall be successful, 
and second so that it shall con- 
stitute a healthful and worthy seg- 
ment of the society of which it is 
a part. They are balancing their 
obligations to all the groups with 
which they deal. They intend, by 
their efforts, and by their wisdom 
in drawing strong men about them, 
to safeguard and enhance the sav- 
ings of stockholders which they 
control, to deal justly with their 
employees and merit their respect 
and confidence, to fill the genuine 
needs of their customers honestly 
and with skill, and to do all this 
within the letter and spirit of the 
law. Moreover, they intend that 
their company shall be regarded, 
first as sound and successful, and 
second as a good citizen in the com- 
munity. When they do these things, 
when they try to do them, basing 
their actions on the wisdom of long 
study and experience, they are in- 
deed ministering to the _ people. 


More Than Money 


Why do they do it? To make 
money? The ones we are thinking 
of passed that motivation long ago. 
If they make more they can only 
give it away, in taxes most of it, or 
to heirs who already have enough, 
or to charity. Love of power? 
Power is the wrong word. Men 
have succeeded in business by raw 
harsh authority. Henry Ford did, 
but he had a lot of luck. Very few 
great executives today operate 
that way. The leadership of an in- 
tense capable group of top execu- 
tives calls for far more subtle 
talents than the ability to issue 
orders. The privilege and duty of 
making the final decision in a tough 
controversial situation is not the 
sort of power men yearn for. Do 
they go on doing it because they 
do not know how to quit? Some- 
times. We have all witnessed the 
sad story of men who held on too 
long. But we are thinking of active 
men in their prime, who should not 
quit and proceed to do less useful 
things. Do they go on just by 
habit? These are men who have 
risen through the ranks, and men 
do not rise who proceed by habit. 

They do it because they value the 
respect of their fellows, their asso- 
ciates in business, their friends at 
the club, their competitors. They 





strive, and accomplish, and strug- 
gle with adversity and catastrophe, 
first because they believe what 
they are doing is worthwhile, and 
second, because those whose judg- 
ment they respect think they are 
doing a good job. They continue, 
because, over the years, their great 
satisfaction has come from being 
genuinely admired, and they wish 
to merit still more the quiet ac- 
claim which they value, only when 
it is genuine, and based on reality. 

We all know many men who thus 
accomplish, and whose motivation 
is the respect of their peers. This 
is a profession in the truest sense. 

It has been growing and expand- 
ing over the years. The profession 
of business management has none 
of the trappings of the older pro- 
fessions. It awards no medals, 
wears no uniform, has no _pass- 
word. It does not demand the ac- 
quisition of an academic degree of 
its members. It has its own jargon 
of the market place, but this is not 
wholly incomprehensible to the 
laity. It has no overall national or- 
ganization with some sort of su- 
preme council. 

It differs from the older pro- 
fessions in a more significant way. 
The ministry of the lawyer, or the 
physician, or the clergyman is usu- 
ally a personal ministry, the guid- 
ance, and the comforting, of those 
in trouble. The great respect with 
which the older professions are 
still regarded depends upon this 
relationship. Faced with the haz- 
ards and catastrophes of our 
seamy existence, the harassed in- 
dividual can turn to a professional 
man of his own choosing, and re- 
ceive advice, extended on the basis 
of special knowledge and with au- 
thority, advice which often becomes 
mandatory as the personal rela- 
tionship continues. 

The professional business man, 
on the other hand, deals principally 
with groups of people, often with 
vague groups loosely defined and 
at a distance. He judges forms and 
formulas, rather than individual 
needs and desires. His personal 
contacts are usually limited pri- 


marily to his direct associates, simi- _ 


larly engaged, to those doing the 
same sort of thing in parallel or- 
ganizations, and to representatives 
of broad groups and interests. 

There is thus a relatively new 
form of professional activity, and 


MANAGERIAL PROFESSION 


it lacks the central feature of the 
old professions which have ren- 
dered them so sharply outlined. 
It is inevitable, under the complex- 
ity of modern society that this 
should be true. Yet the profession 
of business has developed in spite 
of it, and will continue to do so. 

In the full flowering of the con- 
cept of the manager as a profes- 
sional man, lies much of the hope 
for the future of our system of en- 
terprise. The development of law 
will undoubtedly contrive to re- 
duce the machinations of evil men, 
who would distort the system or 
act as parasites upon it. But one 
does not, in the last analysis, legis- 
late morality. The full creation of 
a sound code of ethics in business, 
unwritten but understood and gen- 
erally adhered to, will serve only 
as the professional attitude pro- 
duces it. The fear of the law is al- 
ways limited among energetic and 
ambitious men. The fear of disap- 
probation by one’s fellows and 
peers is far more persuasive, and 
is the force which primarily dis- 
tinguishes a civilized society. 

It is by no means fully recog- 
nized that the profession of man- 
agement exists. For those who be- 
lieve in our system and who would 
perpetuate it, there is no more re- 
warding effort than to see that this 
recognition becomes general and 
real. This does not mean organiza- 
tion or propaganda. It means in es- 
sence that the professional attitude 
shall become enhanced and empha- 
sized wherever men of business 
gather. It means especially that the 
neophytes, entering the long lad- 
der which leads to great responsi- 
bilities, become early inculcated 
with the professional spirit, as they 
see it exercised by those above 
them on the climb. It means, above 
all, that there shall be an increas- 
ing solidarity among members of 
the profession, not in formal ways, 
but in those’ subtle influences 
which are exceedingly powerful, in 
the growth of mutual understand- 
ing, in willingness to talk frankly 
in a professional way, in an ex- 
clusiveness not formally defined, 
but understandable, which makes 
it clear that true membership in 
the professional group is highly de- 
sirable, and to be obtained only by 
living the life of a professional 
man and securing the accolade of 
those who thus live. 
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THROUGH 


By Henry H. Rand, President 
The International Shoe Company 


ast year, International Shoe 
Company, world’s largest shoe 
manufacturer, produced and _ sold 
around 55 million pairs of shoes. This 
huge production comes through our 
60 shoe manufacturing plants, sup- 
ported by 30 manufacturing and 
supply units, including seven ware- 
houses. 

To assure our customers of a con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted flow of shoes, 
the selection of a new plant site is a 
vital concern to all of International’s 
management. ‘ 

The selection of the proper com- 
munity for a new plant location falls 
in the same category as selecting a 
wife. The factors to be considered 
are as varied, and the right selection 
has as much bearing on the future 
success of the plant, as the selection 
of a wife has to the happiness of a 
home. 

Through a half-century of shoe 
manufacturing experience, 1961 be- 
ing our Golden Anniversary Year, we 
have devised what we call a New 
Plant Site Check List Program. 

The actual research is carried out 
by our Machinery and Power Divi- 
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Fifty years of experience and the operation of 60 separate plants has 
led International Shoe to systematize its site selection process. Each 
department involved has its allotted area of responsibility and the 
Board of Directors makes its decision on the basis of detailed reports 


covering many points. 


SITE 


sion and our Industrial Relations 
Division. The final decision on where 
to locate rests with the company’s 
board of directors. 

Here is our program and the way 
it operates: 

When we’re in the market for a 
new plant site, we check all possi- 
bilities against the following list, 
and then take action accordingly. 


GROUP | 
Market 
Source of Raw Materials 
Transportation 
GROUP Il 
Legislation 
Local Interest 
Tax Rates 


GROUP Ill 
Labor 
Power 
Fuel 
Water 
Disposal of Waste 
GROUP IV 
Site 
Housing 
Climate 
Civil Defense 


SHOE THINKS 
SELECTION 


GROUP |: 


In the case of the International 
Shoe Company, the principal market 
or point of distribution is St. Louis. 
This city is also the shipping point 
for many of the raw materials; hence, 
shoe factories have been located as 
shown on our plant location map. 


On many of the small parts of a 
shoe, the freight is of little conse- 
quence; on others, which are heavy 
and bulky, such as bottom stock, up- 
per leather, containers, etc., short 
hauls are more economical. Similar- 
ly, some chemicals which must be 
protected from heat or cold cannot 
be shipped very far except at high 
rates. 

In a company the size of Interna- 
tional Shoe, responsibility for differ- 
ent operations in selecting a plant 
site rests in different departments; 
e.g., the Sales Department or the 
Procurement Department would 
report on the need for additional shoe 
or supply processing capacity. This 
would determine the market. The 
source of raw materials would also 
be known by these departments. The 
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Traffic Department would then sup- 
ply the rates and route between these 
points. 


GROUP II: 

Assuming there are several states 
between the principal source of raw 
materials and the principal market, 
the next step is to eliminate those 
states having in effect, or pending, 
legislation unfavorable to the type of 
industry which is seeking a site; e.g., 
in some states, the work day for 
women is limited to 8 hours and 
factory production, as a result, be- 
comes too inflexible. In _ other 
words, production requirements can- 
not be met by working overtime as 
departments having a large percent- 
age of women must be enlarged to 
meet the increased production of the 
other departments. The Tax Depart- 
ment and the Legal Department in 
International Shoe Company would 
advise on these matters. 


Having assembled the information 
in Group I, the next step is to contact 
the industrial department of the 
railroads serving the selected area, 


or the state and local Chambers of 
Commerce. These gentlemen can 
supply valuable information on in- 
dustrial sites in their area. They 
maintain contact with the local real 
estate men and associations seeking 
industry for their towns. When seek- 
ing a site for a desirable industry, 
a live local group will see that no 
question goes unanswered and no 
effort is spared to sell the industry 
on their city. This is the type of 
“local interest” which we seek and 
strive to maintain. 

These field investigations for plant 
sites are usually made by the Indus- 
trial Relations Division, reporting 
on availability and type of labor, and 
the Machinery and Power Division, 
reporting on buildings or building 
sites and available utilities such as 
power, water, fuel, and waste dis- 
posal; and the relative costs of these 
items to operate the projected plant. 
This joint report also covers avail- 
able housing, local tax rates, cli- 
mate, civil defense, and local inter- 
est; also apparent desirability of 
the various sites visited. 


We seek to avoid towns divided 
into cliques; e.g., when the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce bucks the 
local Chamber of Commerce, or 
where local groups are otherwise 
not unified. 

Why is this unified local interest 
important? I can give several rea- 
sons: If a community is divided, the 
industry locating there will soon find 
itself embroiled in local discord; 
whereas, with local unity, the indus- 
try is able to participate in develop- 
ments of mutual benefit. As an ex- 
ample of local interest, two engineers 
from our Machinery and Power Di- 
vision were surveying a tract for 
an addition to one of our factories. It 
was found that the original building 
was not placed squarely on the lot, 
and the planned addition would ex- 
tend onto city property. Just after 
this discovery was made, the mayor 
came along and asked how they were 
doing. When they explained their 
trouble, he said to keep on with the 
survey as planned. About two hours 
later, he returned with a deed to the 
plot our engineers were overlapping. 
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This rapid action would not have 
been possible without an earnest de- 
sire on the part of all the aldermen 
and townspeople to cooperate in the 
construction of this plant. 

Of more frequent occurrence than 
the case cited are the donations by 
the company to the community in the 
form of land, street, and sewer im- 
provements, or donations to local 
benefits. 

The last 22 plants added by the 
company outside of St. Louis were 
on a leasing arrangement, in which 
a building committee in the city fur- 
nished the site and established a 
building fund. This fund was used 
to erect a building designed by and 
erected under the supervision of the 
company. The company then in- 
stalled sprinklers, heating and air- 
conditioning equipment, lighting, 
power, and other improvements 
peculiar to our use of the building, 
as well as the necessary production 
machinery. This form of agreement 
gives tangible evidence of local in- 
terest and sincerity, and allows the 
company an accelerated write-off on 
some items of plant cost. 

In 1950, I had the pleasure of at- 
tending an all-day festival at Perry- 
ville, Mo., which had as its theme, 
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“25 Years of Unity in our Commu- 
nity.” In 1925, a factory was built by 
International Shoe Company under 
a lease agreement similar to that de- 
scribed. The results were so satis- 
factory to both parties that a second 
plant was built in 1940 under the 
same conditions. Today, both parties 
are still proud and happy in their 
association. This is what I call real 
“local interest.” 


GROUP III: 

From the local Chamber of Com- 
merce can be obtained information 
on current population in the town 
and surrounding transportation area. 
We have found that towns of 1000 
population or more in an agricul- 
tural region can staff a plant of 200- 
225 employes, equally divided be- 
tween male and female, if there are 
no other major industries. If there 
is other employment, the expected 
number of employes must be re- 
duced proportionately. In a commu- 
nity of this size, we would locate a 
shoe factory of 20,000 square feet. 
Similarly, a town of 3000-6000 pop- 
ulation could staff a plant of 400- 
450 employes; and here we would 
locate a shoe factory of 40,000 
square feet. 

A shoe factory normally employs 
men and women about equally di- 
vided. Men will go farther to get to 
work than women; hence, during 
wartime periods of labor shortage, 
we had to set up small fitting rooms 
in nearby towns, to bring the work 
to them, in order to maintain the 
schedule of production in the main 
plant. The class of labor available in 
a town is usually the most important 
factor, once the general location has 
been determined. 

In general, we prefer locating in 
towns having no other major indus- 
try, and avoid locating in towns 
having plants which are subject to 
seasonal employment or which con- 
tain other large shoe factories. 

We prefer a town where rates 
based on our wage policy will draw 
a high caliber of employe without 
disrupting going rates in the commu- 
nity. We have followed the practice 
of erecting substantial, permanent 
type buildings since we have found 
this type more economical in the long 
run. Our insurance is at a low rate 
because we make the necessary in- 
vestment to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of water and complete sprinkler 
protection. 
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Cities and counties having exces- 
sive tax rates as assessments for the 
class of service rendered are usually 
avoided. In other words, low village 
tax rates may mean a volunteer fire 
department with an antique pumper, 
poor water supply, no sewage sys- 
tem, and other municipal service of 
a mediocre quality. All this means 
greater cost to the industry for the 
sprinkler system, the insurance cost 
will be higher, and the plant will 
have the cost and maintenance of a 
septic tank. Possibly the school sys- 
tem is inadequate and, as a result, 
the training of employes becomes 
more difficult. Taxes and the bonded 
indebtedness of a community must 
therefore be evaluated in light of the 
results obtained. 

Most industrial plants formerly 
generated their own power, either 
by water or steam. However, when 
the situation warrants, we will buy 
our power from the outside rather 
than generate it ourselves. For ex- 
ample, the rising cost of coal has in- 
creased the cost of operating old 
units to the extent that it is cheaper 
to purchase power than to generate 
for a one-shift operation. Most of this 
country is accessible to the lines of 
the electric utilities who will, if the 
load warrants, serve a plant at al- 
most any location; hence, power 
supply investigation is important 
— more from the standpoint of 
rates than availability. 

In the case of a shoe factory, the 
cost of power is not a major factor 
in production cost or location nor, 
similarly, for fuel, water, and dis- 
posal of waste. 

In locating a tannery, the reverse 
is true. A tannery requires large vol- 
umes of soft, iron-free water at a 
temperature of 60°F. or lower. Hence, 
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A man who literally knows the shoe business 
from the ground up, President Henry H. Rand 
of International Shoe Company began his ca- 
reer with the firm in 1929 as a laborer working 
with “upper leather.” Subsequently he ad- 
vanced through a series of positions of in- 
creasing responsibility and was elected a di- 
rector in 1945, then vice president in January, 
1948. He was in charge of all merchandising 
and production before his election to the 
presidency in November, 1955. A native of St. 
Louis, Mr. Rand attended Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. He is an active leader in a number 
of civic organizations and a member of the 
board of several companies in addition to In- 
ternational Shoe. 
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the first step taken is to determine 
areas where such water is available. 
Disposal of waste is also a problem, 
and even with settling basins or 
clarifiers, the effluent must flow into 
a river having a minimum flow capa- 
ble of sufficient dilution to avoid 
killing fish or producing other un- 
desirable results. Therefore, the sec- 
ond step is to locate a site which 
satisfies these factors. 


GROUP IV: 


Factors in Group IV have been 
found of only minor importance in 
plant location. For example, a site 
sufficiently level can usually be 
found near the railroad lines, even 
in the mountains. 

Available housing is likewise of 
minor importance as our company 
brings in only training and supervi- 
sory employes; and, since these are 
few in number, housing can be 
readily built to supply their needs 
should this be necessary. 

Climate, along with waterpower, 
used to be the prime reason for the 
location of industry in the New Eng- 
land area. Woolen mills were former- 
ly located in humid areas, etc. Cold 
weather has never been much of a 
factor in plant location, and present- 
day mechanical and steam refrigera- 
tion makes hot weather less import- 
ant than formerly. We have followed 
the practice of cooling offices with 
fans where the office was in a rela- 
tively cool location, mechanical re- 
frigeration where it was not, or 
evaporation cooling where the loca- 
tion permitted. 

We have about 20 factories cooling 
with evaporative coolers, which are 
used as fans when the humidity is too 
high. This method, while not ideal, 
gives comfort to the operators, and 
improves conditions for making shoes 
by making the thread stronger and 
the leather more pliable due to the 
increased humidity. It also improves 
cleanliness by filtering dust from the 
air. 

Civil Defense is a factor which 
has not been given too much impor- 
tance in plant locations in this 
country. In our own case, our 
plants are dispersed in this country 
and abroad. 

The General Office and main 
warehouses, while located in close 
proximity to each other, and also 
near the target areas in the city, are 
of heavy reinforced concrete con- 
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struction which offers the maxi- 
mum resistance to enemy attack or 
the effects of storms and earth- 
quakes. 

Our company is quite aware of its 
responsibility in the matter of civil 
Defense, and would avoid locations 
close to probable targets such as 
refineries, major power plants, dams, 
etc. We have at our own expense set 
up Red Cross First Aid units in all 
of our plants and offered these units 
whenever required for local relief. 

In recent years, we have concen- 
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trated all manufacturing operations 
within a few hundred miles of our 
General Offices in St. Louis. The two 
and Puerto Rico. By having our 
plants close to headquarters, we 
can exercise better quality control 
and overall supervision of our man- 
ufacturing operations. 

The great care followed in choos- 
ing the right plant site has en- 
abled International Shoe Company 
to provide its customers with the 
best possible quality and service at 
a competitive price. 
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Shining Hxample of a well-run railroad. 
Thorough, informed, plant-location counsel is yours from Nickel 
Plate Road. Your inquiry will be handled in confidence by . . . 
“the railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.”’ 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 
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Industrial Parks — Fact and Fancy 


Today there are few communities which do not al- 
ready claim an “industrial park” — or at least to have 
one in the planning stage. And there are even fewer 
real estate developers who will admit that their in- 
dustrial properties should not be labeled parks. Al- 
together, more than 1200 such projects in various 
stages of development throughout the U. S., Canada, 
and elsewhere, .have been identified by the ID staff. 

This year, for our annual report on parks, ID pre- 
sents the results of a mail survey wherein all park de- 
velopers were invited to submit data which would 
permit a more precise classification. The results 
confirm what many observers have long known — 
there are very few projects which truly deserve to 
be given the ‘‘park”’ label. 


The survey results, together with the accompany- 
ing comments by park experts Blakely, Pasma, and 
Bredo, serve to puncture still other fallacies and 
preconceptions. Where once parks were proposed 
only for light uses in urban areas, we find them in 
many small cities and even in the underdeveloped 
nations. And, in at least one highly successful de- 
velopment, the James Campbell Estate tract near 
Honolulu, there is an oil refinery on a 310 acre 
site (see photo). 





Such varied and unexpected park developments are 
causing many to reassess their thinking. The Urban 
Land Institute has just completed a new survey. A 
report on standards has been released by the Great 
Lakes States Industrial Development Council. As far 
as ID is concerned, we’re sure the subject has just 
opened. Ed. 











Our most recent questionnaire provides the basis for a classification of indus- 
trial parks into three groups on the basis of services offered and restrictions 
enforced. Somewhat more than a third fall into each of the first two classifi- 
cations — highly restrictive and moderately restrictive, respectively, with at 
least five basic services — while a little less than a third are relatively unre- 
stricted and offer three or more basic services. 


|.D. CLASSIFIES . 
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he 167 responses to our question- 
naire on industrial parks reveals 
a fairly even balance of highly re- 
stricted, moderately restricted, and 
relatively unrestricted industrial 
areas in a wide variety of settings. 
The accompanying table shows the 
distribution of areas by our classifi- 
cation system and size of city. 
Classification I areas are those 
offering at least the following serv- 
ices — electricity, paved access roads, 
sewerage, telephone, and water — 
and incorporating all restrictions 
outlined in the code on page 21. Clas- 
sification II areas offer the same 
five services as a minimum and 
have as minimum restrictions the 
following: zoning; use control by 
zoning, deed covenants or both; and 


Size of city or metropolitan area 
500,000 or larger 
100,000 to 500,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
Less than 50,000 


prohibition of residential construc- 
tion. Class III areas have any three 
of the five services considered mini- 
mum for classes I and II and have 
either industrial zoning or restric- 
tive covenants to control land use. 

Note that the Classification I areas 
tend to concentrate in the larger 
cities — or rather the metropolitan 
fringes of large cities — whereas 
the areas with least restrictions are 
chiefly in smaller cities. Even so, 
there is a goodly representation 
of all classes in all size-groups of 
cities. 

ID’s classification does not convey 
any special distinction on certain 
parks as compared to others, the 
more so since we recognize the wide 
range in manufacturers’ desires and 
needs in looking for sites. It is mere- 


ly a coding device, explained in ad- 
vance on the questionnaires sub- 
mitted to developers, whereby the 
manufacturer can differentiate be- 
tween broad groupings of parks on 
the basis of services and restrictions. 

The most common size for in- 
dustrial parks is between 101 and 
500 acres, with 53 per cent of the 
replies falling within this range. 
Those with 100 acres or less make 
up 29 percent of the total and those 
with more than 500 make up to 17 
per cent. 

Electricity, telephone and water 
are almost universally offered — 99 
per cent offer the first two and 98 
per cent have water. Almost as pre- 
valent are gas — usually natural 
but in a few cases manufactured or 
mixed — and paved access roads; 


Classification 
iW Unclassified 


12 2 
8 1 
0 
23 2 
47 5 
95 per cent of the areas offer these. 

Rail sidings and sewerage are 
offered by 87 per cent and 84 per 
cent, respectively. Paved internal 
roads are offered by 71 per cent and 
the same percentage also offer the 
services of architects or engineers 
and aid in construction of plants and 
in financing. 

Zoning and use control — either 
by zoning, by covenants or both — 
are almost universal, since they 
apply in 95 per cent of the areas. 
The next most common restrictions 
are the prohibition of residential 
construction (87 per cent of the 
areas), off-street parking and load- 
ing requirements (84 per cent), set- 
backs and landscaping (80 per 
cent) and control of building design 
and construction (78 per cent). 


The two restrictions least com- 
monly applied are the screening of 
outdoor storage and the limitation 
of the size, type and number of signs, 
but even these are found in 62 per 
cent and 60 per cent of of the replies, 
respectively. 

Limitations on lot coverage by a 
stated percentage figure apply to 
somewhat more than half the areas, 
with 25 per cent or less of the lot 
indicated by 12 respondents, 26 to 50 
per cent by 37 and 51 per cent or 
more by 25 respondents. Another 
24 replies indicated restrictions 
governed by setback, side yard and 
parking requirements but not fixed 
at any percentage figure. 

The years 1955-59 saw the estab- 
lishment of 56 per cent of the areas. 
Twenty per cent of the areas were 
established in 1960 or 1961, and 22 
per cent were established in 1954 or 
earlier. The median age of the areas 
is four years. 

Ten per cent of the replies, mostly 
representing newly opened areas, in- 
dicate no occupants. Forty-three per 
cent indicate occupance of one 
quarter or less of their acreage, and 
25 per cent show occupance of be- 
tween one-quarter and one-half, 
while 12 per cent show more than 
half their acreage occupied. No re- 
plies to this question were received 
from the remaining 10 per cent. 

The number of plants located in 
each area is as follows: none in 11 
per cent, 1 to 5 in 54 per cent, 6 to 10 
in 12 per cent, 11 to 24 in 13 per 
cent, and 25 or more in 5 per cent, 
with no reply from the remainder. 

Details on the facilities of each 
area are given in pages 21 to 31. 
Note that we have repeated in con- 
densed form the listing of parks 
which submitted replies last year 
but failed to do so this year. Several 
areas are not classified because of 
incomplete data in this year’s ques- 
tionnaire. 
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By Gerald W. Blakely 


CAN INDUSTRY GO 
SUBURBAN? 


A leading advocate of the suburban industrial park states the 
case for making room for industry in our expanding metropolitan 
fringe areas. Both industry and the communities gain. 


HE PLANNED industrial park 
bye practical locational ad- 
vantages for a number of industries. 
It is especially suitable for light 
manufacturing, distribution facilities 
and research and development. It is 
not, however, the panacea for all of 
industry’s needs for new locations. 

Today industry has found that 
suburban sites offer multiple bene- 
fits. Large tracts of land permit 
companies to build one-story facili- 
ties ideally suited to production pro- 
cesses and capable of accommodating 
future expansion. The design of new 
suburban buildings provides thou- 
sands of people with comfortable, 
spacious and attractive working en- 
vironments. This is a vaiuable in- 
ducement in the competition for em- 
ployees, particularly in the electro- 
nics field. Networks of super high- 
ways provide faster product distribu- 
tion. Commuting for employees is 
more convenient and the radius from 
which personnel may be drawn is 
broader. 

Communities on the other. hand 
are able to stabilize their tax rates 
and achieve balanced growth. The 
demands of residential develop- 
ment, which is inevitable due to in- 
creased population, are offset by the 
taxes supplied by industry. 

However, almost any town or ¢ity 
which has attracted new industry can 
attest to the amount of time and 
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effort that must be devoted to meet- 
ing the requirements of industry. 
Active participation and cooperation 
are essential on the part of all mu- 
nicipal officials. 

A number of communities produce 
highly colorful descriptive material 
to lure industry. Yet, when industry 
actually approaches the community, 
it is blocked in every direction by 
varying interest, and the community 
is unwilling to invest the capital for 
additional municipal services. 

Industry does create new con- 
siderations for the suburban com- 
munity that require initiative and 
imagination to meet. In a study of 
Route 128, it was found that prior 
to moving to suburban locations 56 
percent of all employees utilized 
automobiles. After location on the 
highway, 98 percent of all employees 
utilize automobiles. As a result, many 
communities have had to widen lo- 
cal streets and increase police regula- 
tion of traffic during rush hours. 
Massachusetts is reconstructing the 
more heavily traveled areas of the 
highway in order to widen the route. 

Another interesting aspect to this 
study is that industrial sites of the 
calibre being discussed do not lower 
adjacent real estate values, but 
rather tend to increase them. 

The benefits of industry to the 
community are manifold. In 1953, 
Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes Co. estab- 


Gerald W. Blakely is President of the Boston 
real estate investment firm of Cabot Cabot. 
and Forbes, who have become famous as the 
developers of industrial parks. Fourteen of 
their parks are in the Greater Boston area, 
and one each is in Chicopee, Massachusetts; 
Windsor, Connecticut; and King of Prussia 
(near Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


lished the New England Industrial 
Center. While Needham presently 
receives approximately $400,000 dol- 
lars in taxes from the industrial 
center, the community spends only 
nine percent of these receipts to pro- 
vide municipal services to the area. 

The City of Waltham floated a 
$1.3 million bond issue for a 4-mile 
trunk line sewer paralleling Route 
128, with annual service charges of 
100,000 dollars. The City also ex- 
pended an additional 125,000 dollars 
for improved water mains and 
standpipes. These expenditures have 
been offset by the industrial growth 
all along the new sewer line. The 
newly developed industries produce 
one-half million dollars in taxes an- 
nually. Waltham, in recognition of 
the soundness of these investments, 
has subsequently allocated one half 
million dollars for roadwork, water 
mains and other services. 

Since 1948, CC&F has established 
seventeen industrial centers that oc- 
cupy 1,777 acres of land, provide fa- 
cilities for over 100 firms, and fur- 
nish employment for thousands. With 
this as an indication, it is easy to see 
the tremendous impact that the total 
number of industrial centers through- 
out the country make on the eco- 
nomic life of the metropolitan areas 
they serve. 





PARTNER IN AMERICA'S ! 
NEW INDUSTRIAL GROWTH. 
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Let Santa Fe help locate a 
new industrial site for you (7 


We will prepare a detailed survey 
without obligation 


Santa Fe men continually collect the infor- 
mation you need in selecting a plant site. 
Continuous contact with government author- 
ities, chambers of commerce, and personal 
inspection makes sure that our information 
is accurate and up-to-date. 


Let us prepare a detailed survey based on 
your company’s specific requirements. 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office 
or write: Industrial Development Department 
80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





By Theodore K. Pasma 


SMALLER CITIES TAKE 
TO INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


Theodore K. Pasma is Chief of the Industrial 
Location Division of the Office of Area De- 
velopment in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. He is the author of the popular De- 
partment of Commerce book on industrial 
parks entitled ‘Organized Industrial Districts 
—A Tool for Community Development’. He 
is presently directing a joint study of the 


Out beyond the suburbs in many smaller cities and towns, industrial 
parks are springing up. A leading authority on industrial parks in the 
United States shows how this broadens the choice of sites and services 


Department of Commerce and the National 
Industrial Zoning Committee on the charac- 
teristics of modern industrial plants. 


HE COMPANY plant location 
§ ip screening sites in or near 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants will 
find many industrial parks developed 
and controlled by private industrial 
real estate people. Most of their occu- 
pants are distribution, research and 
development or other non-manufac- 
turing firms. 

What about industrial parks in the 
smaller cities, which are about one- 
fourth of the total number of parks? 
Can the siteseeker expect to find a 
planned industrial park there to ac- 
commodate his new branch plant? 

Companies preferring industrial 
park sites in cities of less than 
100,000 population will find that 
most of them are sponsored by lo- 
cal community groups and that a 
majority of the occupants are en- 
gaged in manufacturing. 

Tracts of land have been set aside 
for development into planned indus- 
trial districts in many small cities, 
even though these tracts are rela- 
tively small in comparison with the 
“big city” districts. It is easier to 
provide services to these consolidated 
areas than to isolated sites scattered 
around the city. 

Promotional claims are sometimes 
made that a raw, undeveloped tract 
of industrially zoned land is a 
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available outside metropolitan areas. 


“planned industrial park.” Company 
officials would prefer to look over 
“pona fide” sites with services and 
utilities readily available rather than 
to waste time checking a so-called 
“industrial park’ which is minus 
some essential factor — such as 
sewer facilities. 


If good industrial sites are not 
scarce or unusually difficult to ac- 
quire, assembly, and supply with 
essential services, the chance of suc- 
cess of an industrial park would ap- 
pear to be doubtful. Experience has 
shown that it is hard to sell or lease 
expensive industrial park sites in 
competition with near-by ordinary 
sites having utilities and other facili- 
ties available or within easy reach. 
Industries requiring sites larger than 
5 acres for a single plant generally 
will not find adequate space avail- 
able in the average industrial park 
(nearly three-fourths of all industrial 
park sites are of less than 5 acres). 
Such industries prefer to locate on 
cheaper, outlying sites. 


Assuming that an industrial park 
is the answer to the site needs of a 
smaller city, the developers should 
keep the site layout plan flexible — 
so that warehousing as well as manu- 
facturing and research and develop- 
ment firms can be attracted. Block 


patterns should be designed to per- 
mit the most economical arrange- 
ment of facilities and offer a variety 
of lot depths. Streets and trackage 
should be arranged to minimize the 
traffic congestion. 

How much land does a manu- 
facturer require in an _ industrial 
park for a modern one-story struc- 
ture with aesthetic surroundings? 
Generally, a 4 to 1 or 5 to 1 land-to- 
building ratio will permit an ample 
building setback for landscaping as 
well as offstreet customer, employee, 
and truck parking areas. 

A 4.6-acre site can accommodate 
a 40,000-square-foot plant (4:1 ratio) 
and still have ample space for a 100- 
foot building setback, 12,500 square 
feet to park 46 cars, and 9,000 square 
feet for truck loading docks and 
apron space to take care of 7 tractor- 
trailers at the same time. 


Planned industrial parks definitely 
have a role to play in the smaller 
cities — provided this type of de- 
velopment will best serve their in- 
dustrial land needs. Other location 
factors being present in several 
competing communities, the planned 
industrial park (with fully-serviced 
sites) may very well become the 
final persuader. 
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Reading (Berks Co.) Pa. Industrial Park 


IN THE HEART OF A $26 BILLION MARKET 


In peaceful, thriving Reading and Berks County climate are yours when you come to Reading 
you’ll find everything you need to grow and prosper. and Berks. 
Ideal plant sites, large and small, are available in a And with it-we offer qualified in- 
beautiful, modern Industrial Park and throughout : ot 
dustry 100% financing, building 
the area. 
to order, non-profit lease plans, 
Trained manpower, excellent transportation (2 rail- and your choice of sites. Call or 


roads, 3 airlines, 20 truckers, the Penna. Turnpike), write for 26-page brochure or 
ideal basic material sources, and a perfect industrial site-seeking help. 





N.Y.C. (100 mi.) Write for Brochure 
Pgh. (200 mi.) 
GREATER BERKS DEVELOPMENT FUND 


52 North Fourth Street, Reading, Pa. 
Balt. (80 mi.) Phila. (60 mi.) 





Dr. William Bredo is Senior Economist of 
Stanford Research Institute’s International 
Industrial Development Center and author of 
“industrial Estates— Too! for Industrializa- 
tion’, which is widely recognized as the last 
word on overseas use of industrial parks. He 
has economics degrees from the University 
of Alberta, lowa State and Harvard and had 
extensive teaching and government experi- 
ence before going to S.R.I. in 1952. 


The famous Trafford Park Estates 
Ltd., founded at Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1896, has been called the 
“Mother of Industrial Estates.” In 
Britain and in Commonwealth 
countries, the term industrial estates 
is used for what we call industrial 
parks or planned industrial districts. 

During the past fifteen years there 
has been a phenomenal increase in 
the use of this method of stimulating 
industry. 

The idea is rapidly spreading to 
countries where it has not been 
tried before. 

The British experience is particu- 
larly interesting, because of the great 
influence it is exerting in the Com- 
monwealth countries and elsewhere. 

Most of the British industrial 
estates have been developed by 
Government agencies, but commer- 
cially developed estates have been 
of a high standard and have played 
an important role. Since 1930 it has 
become increasingly common for 
private estate companies to build 
factory units of a standard type for 
rental, usually providing for all pub- 
lic utilities. 

The estates established by Gov- 
ernment corporations have always 
provided factory buildings. Examples 
are the estates established jointly 
by the Central and County govern- 
ments in Development Areas, such 
as those of Team Valley and Hilling- 
ton and those developed as part of 
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By Dr. William Bredo 


OVERSEAS SPREAD OF 
INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


From Britain and America, the idea of pre-planned industrial tracts has 
caught on in many countries, including some where industrialization is 
just getting started. Intended primarily for local tenants, some of these 
tracts welcome foreign firms as well. 


the New Towns of Basildon and Har- 
low. 

Severe unemployment during the 
early 1930’s led to the idea of uti- 
lizing industrial estates for the pur- 
pose of affecting industrial location, 
for attracting new industry with the 
aim of diversification and as a means 
of assisting small and medium-sized 
industrialists. Nursery factories de- 
signed for small enterprises and 
services have been an important fea- 
ture. 

In less industrialized countries, 
motivation for the use of industrial 
parks has been especially the desire 
to develop industry, rather than the 
relief of city congestion. India has 
been particularly cognizant of the 
possibility of using industrial estates 
to build up the economies of under- 
developed regions, thereby reducing 
the social and economic overhead 
costs entailed in establishing people 
in large urban agglomerations. 


The Indian industrial estates pro- 
gram is the most ambitious yet un- 
dertaken; its inspiration came from 
the British experience. 


In 1957 the Government came to 
recognize the value of industrial 
estates as an integral part of its 
plans for promoting small scale 
industry and for controlling indus- 
trial location. By this Spring, there 
should be 110 industrial estates 
widely distributed over the nation. 


A program of “rural estates” pro- 
viding for as few as half a dozen 
factories has been started. The pro- 
gram is being executed almost en- 
tirely by the State Government who 
are given technical assistance and 
financial aid from the National Small 
Industries Corporation which has 
built two projects itself. 


The Central Government is institu- 
ting a new program of loans for 
such projects to be given to private 
commercial builders and to coopera- 
tives of industrialists. 


In its Second Five Year Plan, be- 
gun in the middle of 1960, Pakistan 
provided for the construction of 25 
industrial estates. 


In the programs of India and 
Pakistan, technical and economic 
services are usually provided along 
with industrial estates projects, in- 
cluding community workshops, com- 
mon facility centers, and demonstra- 
tion centers, all designed to over- 
come the technical deficiencies which 
handicap the small industrialist. 


In Puerto Rico’s Operation Boot- 
strap, in full swing since 1952, the 
industrial sub-division is a key fea- 
ture among the various incentives 
offered to attract industrial invest- 
ment. Puerto Rico has become a 
show place for leaders in the newly 
industrializing countries who are 
seeking effective ways of speeding 
industrialization. 
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THESE INDUSTRIAL PARKS 
ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


The order of this year’s listing of 
industrial parks is slightly changed 
from last year’s; the cities within 
each state are in alphabetical order, 
and parks are in alphabetical order 
within each city. If an area in which 
you are interested is not listed, 
please point this out to the manage- 
ment of the area. Publication of this 
listing is an annual affair in the 
April issue, and new questionnaires 
will be mailed out early next year. 

Each listing starts with the name 
of the park or area, followed by 
its address and the name, responsible 
executive and address of the manag- 
ing or development group to which 
inquiry about the park should be 
made. Then comes the date of estab- 
lishment, size in acres, the percent- 
age of occupance and the number 
of plants. This is followed by the 
name of the railroad, if any, that 
serves the area. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham — Roberts Flying Field 
Industrial District, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co., A. Kirchoff, Asst. to V. P. 
215 Frisco Bidg., 906 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Established 1958, 118.35 acres* 

Dothan — Dothan Industrial District, 
Central of Georgia Railway, Harrell Per- 
kins, Vice Pres., Atlanta, Ga. Established 
1956, 140 acres, none occupied, 1 plant. 
Served by Central of Georgia Services: 
A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8. Zoned for heavy industry by city; use 
controlled by zoning I 

Florence — Florence Industries, Inc., 
Florence Chamber of Commerce, H. 
Jackson, Mgr., a Tennessee St., 
Florence. Established 1956, 40 acres* 

Mobile — Blakely Island Industrial 
District, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co., N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. to V. P., 215 
Frisco Bldg. 906 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Established i948. 194 acres* 

Chickasaw Industrial District, St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co., N. A. Kir- 
choff, Asst. to V. P., 215 Frisco Bldg., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Established 1948, 


125 acres* 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix — Camelback Road Industrial 
Development & Camelback-Phoenix, Santa 
Fe pana Improvement Co., E. H. Farrar, 
Vv. 1 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif.’ Established 1953, 616 acres, 15% 
occupied, 12 plants. Served by ‘oe Fe 
Rwy. Services: E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Re- 
strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned in three cate- 
gories —- light & heavy manufacturing & 


Services are coded as iin, 
Architect/engineer 
Construction 
Electric Power 
Financing 
Natural Gas 
Manufactured gas 
Paved access roads 
Paved internal streets 
Rail siding 
Sewerage 
Telephone 
Water 

(Package services refers to all 
the above except Gm) 

Restrictions are coded as follows: 

Area is zoned for industry 

Use is controlled by zoning, deed 

covenants or both 

Buildings must be set back, with 

landscaping in front 

The design and construction of 

buildings are controlled 

Outdoor storage must be screened 


industrial park by city & county; use 


controlled by zoning; percentage of lot 
which may be built on is governed 


ordinance part I, part 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock — Little Rock Industrial 
District, Industrial Development - = 
Little Rock, Everett Tucker, Jr., Ex. 
1780 Tower Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. ‘Estab 
lished 1955, 1 acres, 40% occupied, 16 
a. Served by Missouri Pacific & Rock 
sland. Services: E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T, 
Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned heavy indus- 
trial by city; use controlled by zoning 
and deed covenants; 33 1/3 percent of lot 
may be built on. Special features: 2 
branch banks, 3 service stations, joint rail 
service of 2 trunk line carriers over one 
set of tracks, bordered by Interstate 
Highway #30 with access to it .... I 


CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield — _ Bakersfield Industrial 
Park, Gannon Construction Ine., Cliff 
Carpenter, Mgr., 4181 Union Ave., Bakers- 
field. Established 1952, 150 acres* 

Brea — Brea Industrial Park, 401 S. 
Brea "Blvd, City of Brea, A 
baker, City re ge gage 
above. Established 6 
occupied, 39 plants. ed * 
Pacific. Services: package. : 
1 thru 8. Zoned manufacturing by city; 
use controlled b zoning and by variance 
requirements; about 80% of lot may be 
built on depending on no. cf employees 
& parking requirements. Specia! features: 
9-hole public golf course, club house and 
restaurant; Arov Park, a for 
company picnics and events I 


a 


from view 

Signs are limited as to size, type 

and number 

Off-street parking and loading 

are required 

Residential construction is pro- 

hibited within the area. 

Following the code for restrictions, 
the zoning authority and classifica- 
tions are indicated, along with the 
method of use control and the per- 
centage of lot coverage allowed. 
Special features or facilities offered, 
if any, are given in the last sentence. 
The Roman numerals I, II, III that 
appear at the end of the last line 
are ID’s classification of the park, 
definitions of which are spelled out 
in the third paragraph of the article 
on page 15. Entries followed by an 
asterisk (*) are taken from last 
year’s questionnaires and will be 
omitted in subsequent listings unless 
new information is received. 


Burlingame — East Millsdale Industrial 
Parks, Millwood Development Co., Cold- 
well, Banker & Co., exclusive sales a ents, 
57 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
lished 1955, 280 Acres, 70% occupied, 65 

lants. Served by. Southern Pacific. Serv- 
ces: lg vn boy i,R (not in E. Millsdale), 
S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. Zoned light 
industrial by at use on vy 
zoning: 70% lot may be vered 
by building 

Fresno — Fresno Industrial Sites Founda- 
tion, Inc., Jensen & Maple Ave., Fresno 
County & City Cham. of Comm., Lloyd Ss. 
Weber, Manager, 2331 Fresno St., Fresno. 
Established 1951, 235 acres, 60% occupied, 22 

lants. Served by Southern Pacific’ & 

anta Fe. Services: Fagg on Restrictions: 
1,2,3,5,7,8. Zoned heavy industry 
by county; use controlled by zo & 
deed ee all of lot except 10 ft. 
set back and for off street p may 
be covered by building. Special features: 
curbs & gutters in place; restaurant 
adjoins........ pmeas Loe , II 

Glendale — Grand Pat 

Centre, W. M. Clough, V. 

1100 Air Way, Glendale. 

1955, 182 acres, 75% occupied, 71 eae 
Served by en Pacific. Services: 
pore Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 

-2 by city; use controlled by zoning & 

deed_ covenants; 45% of lot may be built 
on. Special features: Bowling alley with 
bars. lunch counter & dining rooms; 2 
nearby restaurants I 

City of Industry — City of Industry 
Industrial ‘~. Berman Swartz, De- 
veloper, 373 So "Robertson Bivd., Beverly 
Hills. Established 1958, 50 acres’ 


Se 
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INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


LaMirada — Central Manufacturing Milpitas — Western Pacific Endusietsl Stanford University, Thomas W. For 
District — LaMirada Area, Central Manu- Park, Western Pacific R. R. Co., F. Dir. of Land Dev., Palo Alto. Establisned 
facturing District, Inc., E. H. Farrar, V. P., Stratton, Dir.-Ind. De ev., 526 Mission st. 1952, 700 acres, 45% occupied, 30 plants. 
4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles 58. San Francisco. Established 1953, 1,200 acres, Served by Southern Pacific. Services: 
Established 1960, 310.8 acres, 1.6% occu- 25% occupied, 7 plants. Served by Western E,Gn,Pa,Pi,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
pied, 1 plant. Served by Santa Fe. Services: Pacific. Services: E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Re- Zoned light manufacturing by city; use 
E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. strictions: 1,2,6,7,8. Zoned heavy indus- controlled by zoning & lease cove- 
Zoned for heavy manufacturing by city: trial by city; use controlled by zoning; nants; all land let on long-term leases, 
use controlled by zoning; per cent of lot 50 to 85% of lot may be built on ........ II mostly to research-oriented companies; 40% 
which may be covered by building is Newhall-Saugus — Golden Triangle In- of lot may be built on in 450 acres of 
governed by ordinance. Special features; dustrial Park, Berman Swartz, Developer, park; 20% 7 be built on in remaining 
restaurant; motel; bank II 373 South Robertson Blvd., Beverly ills, 250 acres . . I 

Menlo Park — Bohannon Industrial Calif. Established 1957. 600 acres 20% occu- Richmond — Galvin Industrial Park, 
Park, David D. Bohannon Organization, pied, 6 plants. Served by Southern Pacific. Richmond Redev. Agency, Thomas C. 
William H. Piercy, Property Mgr., 60 Hills- Services: Package. Restrictions: 1 thru 7. Bell, Exec. Dir., 400 Nevin Ave., Richmond. 
dale Mall, San Mateo. Established 1954, Zoned medium heavy industry by Established 1957, 72 acres* ; 
250 acres, 50% occupied, 13 plants. Served county; nuisances controlled by zoning & Golden Gate Industrial Park, the Atchi- 
by Southern Pacific. Services: package. deed covenants; 75% of lot may be built son, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. Co., J. E. 
Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned light indus- on. Special features: planned golf course, Place, Indus. Agt., 114 Sansome, San Fran- 
trial by city; use controlled by zoning & heliport recreation bldg. swimminz cisco. Established 1960, 55 acres, none 
deed covenants; 70% of lot may be pool. . Il occupied. Served by Santa Fe Services: 
covered by building .. So aL Palo Alto — Stanford Industrial Park, E,Gn.R,S,T,W; Pa as needed Restrictions: 
1,2,6,7,8. Zoned industrial by city; use 
controlled by zoning; 80% of lot mav be 


GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN built on tract fronts on bay on three 


sides 


San Diego — - City Industrial Park, City 
U Y Vv L FE C L | ie 0 R | A of San Diego, Julius R. Jensen, Consul- 
’ ll Civic ane gs ye = Ape nel 
. . ishe yrs., acres, percent occu- 
Where 69 Industries have located in the past ten years. pied. 5 plants. Services: A,C,E,F.Gn,Pa,Pi, 
) y 
' S,T,W. magpie at — 8. —— bv 
city; use controlle y zoning deed 
§.% Examiner ae no M of area reserved ms 
Expansion community facilities 
Nod eS aiien| Lab for City Research Park, City of San Diego, 
“$4. | Million Al rae we * oe. Consultant, Pris 
» enter, San Diego 1. Establishe 0 
&1.5 Million Lab Lockheed Plant acres, 80 , percent occu ied, w> Rblants. 
. ervices, n,Pa estric- 
P| nned i m Move Sunnyvale tions: 1 thru 8. Use controlled by zoning & 
a Plant to Expand deed covenants. Research and development 


only permitted; building of prototype 
allowed but no manufacturing I 
ON TOLD Cudahy Place Development, Mih- 








Sunnyvale Daily Stand Golden Construction Co., Cliff A. Nelson, 
Standard reac ci Sales Mgr., 3485 Noell St. San Diego. 


; 1 Million |e a: Bk een 

$ } an Jose — arro ndustria ark, 

7K to Build $ op 4 Million *4 Million 10th St. at Parrott Ave.. Parrott Invest- 

y yva e Expansion | : Building ment Co Cooper fnalien Realty or 

: “i R [e) irst ‘* an ose. 

waboratory at Sunny Daily Standard arLockheet Up for Bid Established 1956, 44 acres, 10% occu- 
unnyvale 3! 


pied. 2 plants (1 projected.) Served by 


Southern Pacific. Services: Package. Re- 

li ti strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned by city: use 

ans wo ew y acl I es controlled by zoning & deed covenants: 

70% of lot may be built on I 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE San Leandre — Clamac Industrial Park, 

—_—- enue h ed Annex Lab for Sunnyvale al -Beggs & Simpson, C. N. Gustafson, 
$4 Million Loc ce CHRONICLE chasm sanaticenian sf 243 Kearny St., San Francisco. 
CAN FRANCISC 


Bitabiished 1958, 130 acres®. tas , 
seusgesys ae ; yer pate an renzo — Bay Center Industria 
fais sre tt} 2 7} Park, David D. Bohannon Organization. 
Haines tao ee pe be OS : -F Sites eps : William H. Piercy, Property Mgr., 60 
. Hillsdale Mall, San Mateo. Established 
3 - 2 ss ; 1956, 80 acres (Ist unit), 20% occupied, 
Sunnyvale has a number of desirable sites with a total 2 plants. Services: package. Restrictions: 
a 4 1 thru 8. Zoned light industrial by county; 
of 3360 acres ready to serve industry, all planned, use controlled by zoning & deed cove- 
wetted d tri d a My of oot er SS — on se - 
contro nd r an ara — Nicholson Industrial Par 
oc, @ es sted. Santa Clara-Alviso Rd. near Bayshore 
Baty eae se eee Inc., oo 
: . L’Hommedieu r xclusive ent 
SUNNYVALE FACTS — On an aver- dustrial development, the popula- 586 N. First St., San Jose 12. Established 
age of every 60 days during the _ tion has soared from 9,829 in 1950 = acres, none occupied, 1 sale in 
last ten years a new industry locat- to 53,176 in 1960 and payroll fig- 1,2,3,4,6,7,8. Zoned light & heavy industrial 
ed in Sunnyvale and found desirable ures show $21 million for 1950 ‘gl by county; use controlled by zoning & 
land and adequate labor. An effi- against $307 million for 1960. deed covenants; percentage of lot which 
“wae dosttnaill . : ; mav be built on is variable. Buildings 
cient, understanding city govern- HOUSING — Figures show a more will be constructed on a lease basis in 
ment provides a healthy atmosphere _ than proportionate increase inhome or with —_ tenant's eee” 
: F ake ments 
and taxes have remained low. building. 1950 reports 3,186 homes ¢ South San Francisco — South Francisco 
nt ate was gn a site as compared with 15,504 for 1960 industrial Fem. Stan ne Mere i < 
of the Internationa oundation ining Co P en gr., 
Science Center. This important con- ae aes SOF Sere Zroutman, Sales Manager, 100 
: : P SCHOOLS — To keep pace with Street, San Francisco 4. Established "987, 
cept fills a major gap in the large the great economy and population c 350 acres* : 
scale co-ordination of science and th eit hk bl Te dded Ts4p Stockton — Port of Stockton Industrial 
industry. The University of Califor- growth, schools ha © be added. 17 — Mere < Stockton. Leonard Four- 
o Y: y There were 3 schools in 1950, and O. Box 2089, Stockton. 
nia has accepted four acres of land 1S ensesthevs base ames rs r Betablished 1956, 250 acres* 
and plans to develop an Extension total of 18 Sunnyvale — Pursley Industrial Park, 
Center. General Electric will bring oral © ° ; 1266 Lawrence Road, Pursley Indus. Pk., 
: CHURCHES — [4 new churches Inc., John A. Pursley, Pres., address as 
its Computer Development and Re- Sail need eile lef a above. Established 1957. 30° acres, 41% 
search Laboratory to this location. ave been added, making a total o occupied, 18 plants. Services: A,C,E,F,G 
9. Available hospitals, parks, rec- P S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8, Zoned 
eis bee . “lege y city; use contro y 
POPULATION Due to great in reational facilities. ; zoning and deed covenants; 60% of lot may 








orks 
epee 


es 5k ieee 
suet pa eeaup stints 
StS 


sp Ei hot ois 


be built on 


BE Visalia — Visalia Industrial Park, 106 
Write for detailed, illustrated brochure I: All inquiries held confidential. $3} S. Court St. Jack L. Davis, Owner, ad- 


dress as above. Established 1956, 180 acres, 
SUNNYVALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 


r aps Preeos $y Prete t ate tose tig es ed 
a} setts i Rhee eae sapere: i 22 © INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 








INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


30% occupied, 5 plants. Served by Sou- 
thern Pacific Co. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa, 
R,T,W; sewage by septic tank. Restrictions: 
1,2,3,4,5,7,8. Zoned iieht manufacturing 
by county, use controlled by deed cove- 
nants; 50% of lot may be built on. meee 
features: portable cafeteria service If 
ORADO 

Aurora — Morbro Industrial Park. Mor- 
ris Bros. Construction Co., Inc., Harold 
M. Morris, Pres.. 3108 Quari St., Aurora. 
Established 1956, 250 acres* 

Boulder — Boulder Industrial Park. 
Boulder Chamber of Commerce, F. ; 
Reich, Chamber of Commerce, Boulder. 
Established 1956, 18 acres* 

Boulder — Renwen District. Renwen, Inc. 
Vergyl H. Reynolds, Pres., Suite 210 Mer- 
cantile Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 266, Boulder. 
Established 1959, 90 acres* 

Colorado Springs — Holland Industrial 
Area, Box 201, The Holland Dairy 
Farm Co., James H. Sinton, V. P., 3811 
Sinton Rd., Colorado Springs. Established 
1957, 120 acres, 20% occupied, 6 plants. 
Served by Rio Grande. Services: E,Gn,Pa, 
R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
light industrial by city & county; use 
controlled by zoning & deed covenants. 
Special features: 2 motels, food & bar 
service going in; golf course. II 

Pikes Peak Industrial Park, Garden of 
Gods Rd., Colorado Springs Indus. Founda- 
tion, William E. arraway, Sec.-Mgr., 
112 . Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado 
Springs. Established 1959, 300 acres, 10% 
occupied, 1 plant. Served by Denver & 
Rio Grande Western. Services: 
Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 3 
Zoned M-1 by county; use controlled by 
deed covenants and zoning; 50% of lot may 
be covered by building. I 

Greeley — Greeley Industrial Sub-Divi- 
sion. Greeley Chamber of Commerce, 
Cc. J. Mayer, Mgr., 1218 Eighth Ave., 
P. O. Box 509, Greeley. Established 1954, 
36 acres* 

La Junta — La Junta Industrial Park, 
P. O. Box 408, La Junta Cham. of Comm. 
& City of La Junta, Tom Russell, City 
Manager, Municipal Bldg., La Junta. 
Established 1960, 720 acres, 5% occupied, 2 
plants. Served by Santa Fe. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1,4,7,8. Zoned indus- 
trial by city; 70% of lot may be built 
on Ill 

Lakewood — Jefferson County Airport 
Industrial Park, Jefferson County Airport, 
Kipling at 12000, Industries for Jefferson 
County, Robert B. Cormack, Ex. Dir., 
10200 W. 20th Ave., Lakewood 15. Estab- 
lished 1960, approx. 1.100 acres, none occu- 
pied yet. Served bv Colorado & Southern. 
Services: A.C,E,F,Gn,Pa,T,W. Restrictions: 
1 thru 8. Zoned industrial park - light 
manufacturing by county; use controlled 
by zoning. Special features: Commercial 
area. motel, cafe, etc., planned for future 
development Ill 

Littleton — Santa Fe Industrial Dis- 
trict, Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 
R. D. Lutton, Pres., 1426 Railway Exchange 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 430 acres, none oc- 
cuvied. Served by Santa Fe. Services: Pa, 
R,W. Restrictions: 1,2. Zoned light industry 
by county; use controlled by zoning 

Pueblo — Pueblo Memorial Airport. 
Pueblo Chamber of Commerce. Charles L. 
Thomson, Mgr., Box 697, 211 West 5th St., 
Pueblo. Established 1959. 810 acres* 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford — Brainard Industrial Park, 
John E. Hayes, Real Estate, 170 Sigour- 
ney St.. Hartford 5. Established 1960, 157 
acres, 25% occupied, 7 plants. Served by 
New Haven RR. Services: package. Re- 
strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned industrial by 
city; use controlled by zoning & deed 
covenants; 50% of lot may be covered by 
building. Special features: office seeaites 
restaurant and motel facilities. I 

North Haven & Willingford — DEFCO 
Industrial Park, Washington Ave.. DEFCO 
Indus. Park, Inc. ene, Dwight Bldg. Co.), 
George E. Slye, Vv. 109 Sanford St., 
Hamden, Conn. ‘established 1961. 270 acres, 
5% occupied, 1 plant. Served by New 
Haven RR. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Gm,Pa. 
Pi,R,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8, Zoned 
light industrial by city; use controlled by 
zoning & deed covenants; 25% of lot may 
be built on. Special features: commerci*! 
area: research & development area; ad- 
jacent to state park II 

Windsor — Windsor Industrial’ Park. 
Cabot, Cabot & a Co., Gerald W 
Blakeley, Jr., Pre 60 State Street, 
Boston 9. Established “i956, 36 acres* 
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Careful PLANT SITE Surveys 


SAN DIEG 0’S 
INDUSTRIAL ‘PARK 


tronics Laboratory — Gener 
Laboratory for Pure and Ap 








Julius R. Jensen, Industrial Consultant 
Industrial Development Commission 
273 Civic Center Building Gemeey 
San Diego 1, California INDUSTRIAL 
BElmont 9-7511, Ext. 268 





INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


FLORIDA 

Clearwater— Clearwater Industrial Park. 
Clearwater Ind. Committee, Jack C. Young, 
Dir., 411 Cleveland St., Clearwater. Estab- 
lished 1957, 110 acres* 

Deland — Deland Industrial Park & 
Airport. Chamber of Commerce & City, 
Jack Johnson, Cit a Chamber of Com- 

merce Bidg., A : Committee of 100, 
Deland. Established 1958. 1650 acres* 

Indiantown — Indiantown Industrial 
ge ewe Company, Inc., Robert 

Ex. Dir., Indiantown, Fla. Estab- 
ished 1959, 125 acres, 2% occupied, 1 plant. 
Served by ‘Seaboard Air Line RR. Services: 
A,C.E,F,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8. Zoned by county; use controlled by 
zoning; 75% of lot may be built on. 

Special features: fresh water marina 1/2 
mi. away 

Jacksonville — Fifth & Huron gS 
District. Southern Rwy., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1954, 80 acres* 

Kings Road a Area. Southern 
Rwy., Washington, D. C. Established New, 
450 acres* 

D. H. Overmyer Industrial Park, 5344 
Overmyer Dr., D. H. Overmyer Ware- 
house Co., Leonard Monohon, V. P., 
address same as above. Established 1960, 
11 acres, 40% occupied, 1 plant. Served 
by Seaboard Air Line RR. Services: pack- 
age. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,6,7. Zoned heavy 
industrial by county; use controlled by 
zoning; 40% of lot may be _ built on. 
Special features: public warehousing & 
local cartage services Ill 

Wesjax Development Company. Lane 
Ave., Wesjax Development Co., Lee D, 
Wedekind, Pres., 1117 Florida Title Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Established 1959, 215 
acres, 11% occupied, 7 plants. Served by 
Atlantic Coastline Services: package. Re- 
strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned industrial A by 
county; use controlled by zoning; 60% of 
lot may be built on 

Kissimmee — Airport Industrial Park. 
City of ine. B. Harold Farmer, 
City Mgr., P. O. Box 532, or City Hall, 
Kissimmee. Established 1958, 170 acres* 

Orlando — Fairvilla Industrial Park, 
U. S. Highway 441, Diversified Services, 





MINNEAPOLIS- 
HONEYWELL 
KNOWS THIS - 
INDUSTRIAL *~ 
SITE IS GREAT 


And for the same sound reasons that 
other leading firms are heading for Lewis 
Terminals Industrial Park in the heart of 
the Palm Beaches, Florida. The vital 
industrial facilities are ready and avail- 
able... air, sea, rail and land transport, 
utilities, heavy duty roads. Climate? Clear 
and sunny all year round. No winter wor- 
ries, less absenteeism, lower mainte- 
nance. You'll be in good company here 

. Minneapolis-Honeywell (semiconduc- 
tor division), Arnold Bakers and Canada 
Dry Bottling Co. of Florida—to name a 
few. Skilled labor is plentiful and living 
conditions are ideal. Shouldn’t you con- 
sider a move here? You're just two miles 
from a sporty golf course and some of the 
world’s best fishing. That ought to set- 
tle it. May we send you a color brochure? 


LEWIS TERMINALS, INC. 


P.0. Box 9726, 


Riviera Beach Branch 
West Palm Beach 
Florida 





Inc., H. E. Johnson, Sec., P. O. Box 3753, 
Orlando, Fla. Established 1950, 60 acres, 
50% occupied, 20 ame. Served by Sea- 
board Air Line Services: A,C.E,Pa 
Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
heavy manufacturing by county; use con- 
trolled by zoning and lease covenants; 
percentage of lot which may be covered 
by building varies. Special features: Les- 
sor owned & operated; sewerage & water 
services at lower than municipal rates; 
private streets Se . and fire protec- 
tion furnished by lesso: I 

St. Petersburg — Joe's "Creek Industrial 
Park. Elmer J. Repos Oreg., Inc., Elmer 
J. Krauss, Pres. 34t St.. WN., St. 
Petersburg. Established 1957, 100 acres* 

Riviera Beach — Lewis Terminals. Lewis 
Terminals, Inc., Philip D. Lewis, V. 

31 West 20th St., Riviera Beach. Estab- 
lished 1957, 1200 acres* 

Tampa — D. H. Overmyer Industrial 
Park, 2711 Adamo Dr., D. Overmyet 
Warehouse Co., R. W. Robinso Vv. 
address same as above. Established 1958) 
18 acres, 40% occupied, 1 plant. Served 
by Seaboard Air Line RR. Services: pack- 
age. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,6,7. Zoned heavy 
industrial by county; use controlled by 
zoning; 40% of lot may be_ built ar 
Special features: public warehousing 
local cartage services . iii 

Port Sutton. P. O. Box 2741. Port Sutton, 

. U. S. Hwy 41 

s Fla. Estab- 

fished 1955, 300 acres. 20% occupied, 6 
plants. Served by Atlantic Coast Line. 
Services: A,E,F,Pa,Pi,R,T,W. Restrictions: 
1,4,6,7,8. Zoned heavy manufacturing by 
county; use controlled by zoning & deed 
covenants; percentage of lot which may 
be built on varies. Special features: lo- 
cated adjacent to city limits of Tampa on 
a complete. private. deep water port Ill 

Tampa Industrial Park, Temple Terrace 
Highway at 30th St., Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. Committee of a 
A. R. Timberman, Jr., 801 
Lafayette St. Tampa, Fla. Established 
1956, 1,075 acres, 40% occupied, 9 plants. 
Served by Atlantic Coast Line & Seaboard 
Air Line. Services: E,Gn.Pa,R,S,T,W. Re- 
strictions; 1 thru 8. Zoned light manufac- 
turing by city & county; use controlled 
by zoning & deed covenants; 33% of lot 
may be built on .... I 

West Palm Beach — Perini Industrial 
Park, Perini-Westward Developers, Paul 
F. Hrabko., Ind. Sales Mer., 2669 Okeecho- 
bee Rd., P. O. Box 1071, West Palm Beach, 
Established 1960, 120 acres, 3% occupied. 
Served by Seaboard Airline RR. Services: 
Package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned for 
light industry and warehousing by city, 
use controlled by zoning and deed cove- 
nants, 60% of lot may be built on 


GEORGIA 


Albany — Albany Industrial District. 
Central of Georgia Railway Co., Harrell 
L. Perkins, V. P., 1212 Rhodes-Haverty 
Ridg., Atlanta 3. Established 1957, 285 acres, 
28% occupied, 4 plants. Served by Cen- 
tral of Ga. Services: package. Restrictions: 

1.2.3,4.5.7. Zoned heavy industry by county: 
use controlled by zoning; percentage of 
lot which may be built on is eorareet 
by_ local regulations III 

Atlanta — DeFoor Industrial Park. De- 
Foor Corp. Mark Taylor & Max L. Kinian- 
sky. owners. = Plaster Ave., N.E.. 1924 
Piedmont Rd., N. E., Atlanta. Established 
1960. 42 acres* 

Expressway Industrial District, Central 
of Georgia Railway Co., Harrell L. Perkins, 
V. P., 28 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., At- 
lanta 3. Established 1957, 300 acres, 40% 
occupied, 11 plants. Served by Central 
of Ga. Services: package. Restrictions: 
1,2,3.4,5,7,8. Zoned for heavy industry 
by citv; use controlled by zoning; percent- 
age of lot which may be covered by 
building is governed by building code II 

Fulton Industrial District Adams-Cates 
Co., Realtors, Marion Blackwell, Jr., Asso- 
ciate, 201 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta 3. Established 
1954, 3,000 acres, 15% occupied, 11 plants. 
Served by Atlantic ‘Coast Line. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,6,7,8. Zoned 
for heavy & light industry by ar gd use 
controlled by deed covenants; 50% of lot 
may be built on. Special features: ——, 
700 acre public park II 

D. H. Overmyer Industrial Park. 1435 
Hills Pl.. N. W., D. H. Overmyer Ware- 
house Co., George Kerwin, V. P., address 
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as above. Established 1958, 10 acres, 60% 
occupied, 2 plants. Served by Seaboard Air 
Line RR. Services: package. Restrictions: 
1,2,3,4,6,7. Zoned heavy industrial by coun- 
ty; use controlled by zoning; 40% of lot 
may be built on. Special features: public 
warehousing & local cartage services III 

Peachtree-Piedmont Industrial Dist., 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. or 
Atlanta, Ga. Established 1954, 75 acres* 

Augusta — Miracle Mile Industrial Park, 
Central of Georgia Railway Co., Harreli 
L. Perkins, V. P., 1212 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta. Established 1959, 368 acres, 
16% occupied, 2 plants. Served ‘by Central 


of Georgia. Services: package. Restrictions: 
1,2,3,4,5,7,8. Zoned for heavy industry; use 
controlled by zoning; percentage of lot 
on is governed a 


which may be built 
local regulations 

Columbus — Columbus Industrial Dis- 
trict, Central of Be a i? # <2. 
Harrell L. Perkin 1212 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta 3. Fstablished °T98d, 
110 acres, 63% occupied, 5 plants. Served 
by Central of Ga. Services: package. Re- 
strictions: 1,2,3,4,5,7,8. Zoned for heavy 
industry by county; use controlled by zon- 
ing; percentage of lot which may be built 
on is governed by local regulations II 

Decatur — Ponce De Leon Industrial 
Dat. DeKalb County Cham. of Comm., 

Wm. Broome, Mgr., P. O. Box 648, De- 
asian Established 1947, 550 acres* 

Forest Park — Central Industrial Dis- 
trict, Central of Georgia Railway Co., 
Harrell L. Perkins, V. P., 1212 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta 3. Established 
1956, 450 acres, 45% occupied, 4 plants. 
Served by Central of Ga. Services: pack- 
age. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,5,7,8. Zoned for 
heavy industry by county; use controlled 
by zoning; percentage of lot which may 
be built on governed by county regula. 





tions 3 

Expressways. ‘Industrial Park. McDon- 
ough Construction Co. of Georgia, W. C. 
Lea, Pres. Established 1958, 108 acres* 
Hapeville .—Empire Industrial Sites. 
Timothy McCarthy Construction Co., 
Timothy McCarthy, Pres., 1785 Cheshire 
Bridge Road, N.E., Atlanta. Established 


1959, 40 acres* 

Montezuma —. Montezuma _ Industrial 
District, City of Montezuma and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mrs. Nanita Scho- 
field, Megr., C. of . Box 308 
Montezuma. Established 1959, 80 acres* 

myrna — H. & Industrial Area. H. & 
S. Woodcraft Co., Ri. 1, Smyrna. James P. 
Sanders, Mem. of Partnership. P. O. Box 
57. Smyrna. Established 1959, 9 acres* 

Smyrna Industrial Park. Hubert Realty 
Co. P. O. Box 268 Marietta, Ga., O. C 

Owner. 209 Roswell St., 
Established 1959, 30 acres* 

Valdosta — Chamber of Commerce In- 

— Park, E. Hill Ave. Ext., Valdoste. 

wndes County Cham. of Com if 
pany Jr., Ex. Mgr., 120 W. mai Ave.. 
Valdosta. Established 1954, 80 acres. 12% 
occupied, 2 plants. Served by Atlantic 
Coast Line & Georgia-Florida. Services: 
A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,S,T,W. Restrictions:  1,2,8. 
Zoned by city; use controlled by zoning: 
20% of lot may be built on II 


IDAHO 

Boise — Boise Industrial Park. Boise 
Industrial te age Inc., Roger B. Mc- 
Ginnis, Sec., 709 Idaho St., Boise. 
Fstablished 1960, 210 acres, non occupied. 
Served by Union Pacific. Services: EF. 
Gn,Pa,Pi,R,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,6,7,8. 
Zoned industrial by county; use controlled 
by zoning & deed covenants .. 


ILLINOIS 

Carpentersville — Meadowdale Indus- 
trial Park. Leonard W. Besinger & Associ- 
ates, W. G. Fleischhauer, c. I. D. 
Realty Corp., , Carpentersville. Established 
1958, 450 acres* 

Chicago — Santa Fe Industrial District, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy 
G. W. Cox, Asst. to Pres., 80 =. Jechune. 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 500 acres, lants. 
Served by Santa Fe. Services: AX, n,Gm, 
Pa,R,S,T. Restrictions: 1,2. Zoned by city 
& county; use controlled by zoning & 
deed covenants. 

Elk Grove Village —Centex Industrial 
= Centex Const. Co., Inc., Tom Lively, 
Pre 400 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 
Established 1957, v4 acres* 

Nap Chicago, Burlington, & 
Quiney = he Park, Chicago, Burling- 


Saenante. 





INDUSTRIAL PARKS 





TODAY DATA 
ton, & Quincy Railroad, O. O. Waggener. SEN St Ri AL D 


Dir.-Dept. of Ind. & Agric., 547 W. Jackson = y 
Bivd., Chicago. Established 1960, 474 acres, ea Cc hes r) Florida x 
2.5% occupied, 1 plant. Served by Be 
Cc. B. Q. Services: E,Gn,Pa,R,T. Re- 1 
strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned manufacturing 
by county; an controlled by zoning; floor n 
area ratio not to exceed 1.2 ratio III oO 
Northlake — Northlake Industrial Dis- 
trict, Chicago & North Western Railway An up-to-the-minute brochure of 
Ser as We Madison St.” Chicago 6. statistical data of vital interest 
Established 1959, 265 acres, 65% occupied, : 
6 plants. Served by Chicago & North to industry, prepared by 
Western Services: E,Gn,Pa.R,S,T,W. Re- Perini-Westward Developers, Inc. 
strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned manufacturing 
y city; use controlled by zoning; no ee ss es ee ee ee ee ee 
limit on percentage of lot that may be | 
built on II 
Peoria — Pioneer Industrial Park, Peoria 
Industrial Dg hy Inc., Harold B 
ustin en. Megr., 903 Central 
Natl. "Bank “Bldg. Peoria. Established 1959 
4715 acres, 8% occupied, 3 <a Served 
by Rock Island (Chi. & W. now 
petitioning to come in). IR package. 
Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned light indus- 
trial by county; use controlled by zoning 
and deed covenants; 65% of lot may be 
built on I 


tne Palm 


PERINI - WESTWARD 
DEVELOPERS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 1071 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Gentlemen: Please forward by return mail 
your Custom Brochure concerning INDUS- 


INDIANA TRIAL FACTS on the Palm Beaches. 


j 
! 
i 
l 
Connersville — Airport Industrial Sites, J 
Chamber of Commerce, W. S. Moellering, l 
Ex. V. P., 1 Central "Ave., Connersville. 
Established 1958, 28 acres, 20% occupied, I 
2 plants. Served by New York Central 
System. Services: package. Restrictions: | 
1,2,3,4,7.8. Zoned industrial by city: use I 
controlled by zoning; 80% of lot may be 
built on. Adjacent to municipal - air- i 
port II { 
Evansville —Stockwell Industrial Park. 
Evansville Indus. Foundation, Walter H. 4 
Dreie Pres.. 117 Main St., Evansville. 
Established 1959, 60 acres* 4 
Fort Wayne —Interstate Industrial Park, I 
4823 Lima Rd., Interstate Industrial Park, 
Inc., Floyd B. Kelsey, Jr.. Gen. Mgr.. f 
address as above. Established 1960, 346 { 
acres, none occupied. Served by Pennsvl- « 
vania_ Railroad. Services: A,C,E,F.Pa,Pi a 
R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
for medium industry by city; use con- ‘spaittass. Se AE I CE Re, 
trolled by zoning & deed covenants. Spe- . az 
cial features: ground maintenance; — 
areas 


Gary — Cal-Industrial Center. Gary, Ind. ‘a 
Foundation, Inc., Charles Jolliff, Exec 9 ° 
P.. 578 Broadway, Gary. Established : 2 to 200 AC E 
1959. 172.5 acres* ' eee 


Indianapolis — Northwest Indianapolis 
Industrial Park, Klein & Kuhn, Paul 
Starrett, Partner, 620 Guaranty Bldg., 


Indianapolis. Estimated date to be estab- : CX | WN T H e H E A RT oO F T H E Ss o U T H 


Name: 





Title: 





Firm Name: 





Street Address: 








City: State: 








lished 1962, 275 acres, none occupied. 
Served by New York Central. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Use con- 
trolled by zoning & deed covenants I 


5 / 
South Bend — Airport Industrial Park, : 
Bendix Dr., Committee of 100 of South * US hel-* KaKKKKKKK KKK 
ag | & Mishawaka, J. Frank Hartwig, “ 
Dir., 608 Sherland Bldg., South Bend. % 
Fotablisiied 1960, 128 acres, none occupied. 
Served by Chicago South Shore & South F 


Bend RR. Services: package. Restrictions: 

1 thru 8. Zoned light industrial by city: 
with all facilities in place: plenty of water; power; gas; 
paved streets; mains and sewers laid; phone trunks in; even 


use controlled by zoning & deed covenants; 
an executive airport. Let us send you a brochure that tells the 


40% of lot may be covered by building. 
14-acre city park & 3.5 acre little league 
story quickly and fully. 


park set up to serve as a “buffer” zone 
between the Park & residential sub- 
division I 


IOWA 


Boone — Boone Industrial Park. E 
Eighth St., Boone Indus. Dev. Corp.. J. A. 
Flanagan, Pres., 812 Eighth St., Boone. 
Established 1955, 300 acres, 15% occupied. 
4 plants. Served by Ft. Dodge, Des Moines 
& Southern; Chicago & North Western. 
Services: C,E.F,Gn,Pa.R,S,T,W.  Restric- 
tions: 3,4,7,8. Zoning classification under 
consulting engineering study by county; 
use will be controlled by zoning. 

Burlington -- Burlington Industrial Dis- 
trict, Highways U. S. 61 & Iowa 406, In- 
dustrial Development Bureau, Burlington 
Sane bine 1 ew oe . W. Berger, $ 

otel Burlington, Burlington. Estab- ¢ 
lished 1957, 253 acres, 44% occupied, 4 ; = 
Mie, Setied' by" Cilkage BarisEley d ADAMS-CATES COMPANY, Realtors 
unicy A ervices: package estric- ; 
tions: 1,2,7,8. Zoned for heavy industrv 4 Exclusive Sales Agents 
II A 


by city: use controlled by zoning 
201 HURT BUILDING + ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


THE OLDEST INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


The Central Manufacturing District, which got its 
start with the acquisition of 220 acres in 1903, is the 
oldest and one of the largest and most successful of 
the. organized industrial districts in the United 


States. Frank C. Stern, 


its General 


Manager, 


(right) points out that the district now encom- 
passes a thousand acres on six different sites within 


Chicago. 


ADDITIONAL DATA ON INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


After our deadline had passed for inclusion 
in the regular list, we received replies from 
questionnaires from the following list of 
parks. Towns where parks are located are 
given in parentheses where they are not part 
of the name of the park. 


California: Rohnert Park Industrial Center 
(Cotati), Ellis Middlefield Industrial Park 
(Mountain View), Palos Verdes Research Park 
(Rolling Hills), International Science Center 
(Sunnyvale), Sunnyvale Industrial Park. Con- 
necticut: Milford Industrial Park, Monroe In- 
dustrial Park, Nutmeg Industrial Park (South 
Windsor), Production Center +1 (Windsor) 
and Windsor Industrial Park. Florida: Clear- 
water Industrial Park. Georgia: Savannah In- 
dustrial Park. Illinois: Bellwood Industrial 
District. Indiana: Cal-Industrial Center (Gary). 
lowa: City of Ottumwa Industrial Park. Maine: 
Bangor Industrial Park, Frank A. Rumery In- 
dustrial Park (South Portland). Massachusetts: 
Auburn Industrial Park, Bedford Office-Re- 
search Park, Oak Hill Industrial Development 
(Brockton), Burlington industrial Center, Cam- 
bridge Parkway Development, West Cam- 
bridge Research Center (Cambridge), Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Park (Chicopee), East 
Longmeadow Industrial Park, Framingham In- 


Cherokee — Cherokee Industrial Site, 
Cherokee Industrial Corp., Gunnar A. 
Osterling, Pres., Box 30, Cherokee. Estab- 
lished 1955, 156 acres, 10% occupied, 2 
plants. Served by [Illinois Central. Serv- 
ices: C,E,F,Gn.Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
1,2,6,8. Zoned for heavy manufacturing by 
city; use controlled by zoning; percentage 
of lot which may be built on is 
optional : I 

Clarinda — Clarindustry, Clarinda In- 
dustrial Board, Benjamin E. Shore, Dir., 
16th & Washington, Clarinda. Established 
1948, 1 plant. Served by Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R.- 
S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. Zoned in- 
dustrial by city; use controlled by zoning: 
no restrictions as to how much of lot 
may be built on. Paving of internal streets 
planned II 

Clinton — Manufacturing 
Clinton Development Co., R. J. Stapleton, 
Mng. Dir., Shull Bldg., Clinton. Estab- 
lished 1956, 190 acres, 40% occupied, 4 
plants. Served by Chicago & North West- 
ern. Services: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8. Zoned manufacturing by city; use con- 
trolled by deed covenants; percentage of 
lot which may be built on varies I 

Council Bluffs — Industrial Founda- 
tion Park, 7th St. and 29th Ave., Indus- 
trial Foundation, Inc. Gordan Evans, Mgr., 
30 Pearl St., Council Bluffs. Established 
1956, 113 acres, none occupied. Served by 
Burlington RR. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,- 

S,T,W. Restrictions 1 thru 8. Zoned for 
general manufacturing by county, use 
controlled by zoning, 50-60% of lot may 
be built on 

Davenport— Davenport Industrial De- 
velopment Co., Chamber of Commerce, 
Robert F. Fensterbusch, Gen. Mgr., 404 
Main St., Davenport. Established 1956, 
133 acres, 27% occupied, 2 plants. Served 


Meadows, 
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dustrial Park Springdale Industrial Park (Hol- 
yoke), Lexington Office-Research Park, Lowell 
Industrial Park, Massachusetts Industrial Cen- 
ter (Mariborough-Northborough), Rogers-Mar- 
vin Industrial Park (Medfield Junction), Mil- 
ford Industrial Park, New England Industrial 
Center and Riverview Industrial Park, (both 
in Needham), Newton Industrial Center, 
Route 1 Industrial Center (Norwood), Peabody 
Industrial Center, Middlesex Industrial Park 
(Stoneham), Grossman Industrial Park (South 
Braintree), Wakefield Industrial Center, Wal- 
tham Industrial Center, Waltham Research & 
Development Park, Westfield Industrial Park, 
Westwood Industrial Center, Woburn Indus- 
trial Center. New Mexico: Southvale Indus- 
trial Park (Albuquerque). New York: Brewster 
Industrial Park, Brinkerhoff Research & In- 
dustrial Center and Dutchess Industrial Park 
(both in Fishkill). Pennsylvania: King of Prus- 
sia Park (Upper Merion Twp.) Rhode Island: 
West River Industrial Park (Providence). 
Tennessee: Johnson City Industrial Park; 
North Memphis, Belover, Democratic Road- 
Frisco, Bell’s River-Rail, and Southland Hills 
Industrial Districts (all in Memphis). Texas: 
Graham Industrial Association Park, Midland 
Development League. Washington: Overlake 
Industrial Park (Bellevue). 


by Rock Island & Milwaukee RR’s. Serv- 
ices: E,Gn,R,S,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned for heavy industry by city; use 
controlled by deed covenants; 60% of lot 
may be built on III 
Des Moines — Iowa Fund, Inc., Indus- 
trial Park, Northwest Quadrant Inter- 
state 35 & 80, U. S. Hwy. 69, Iowa Fund, 
Inc., Russell F. Lundy. Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
312 Savings & Loan Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. Established 1960, 100 acres, 14% occu- 
pied, 4 plants. Served by Chicago & North 
Western; Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern. Services: package. Restrictions: 
1,2,3,5,6,7,8. Zoned by county; use controlled 
by deed covenants. Special features: mo- 
tel & restaurant adjoining Ii 
Fairfield —Fairfield Industrial Annex, 
West Stone St., Chamber of Commerce 
Development Corp., J. A. McKenzie, Jr., 
Pres., 123 W. Burlington St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. Established 1956, 200 acres, 25% occu- 
pied, 3 plants. Served by Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,- 
R,S, Restrictions: 1,2,5,6,7,8. Zoned 
for heavy manufacturing by county; use 
controlled by zoning & deed covenants; 
80% of lot may be built on. Special fea- 
tures: motor freight terminal, electric 
sub-station 
Oskaloosa —Oskaloosa Industrial Park 
Corp., South 7th St., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Clifford L. Dodson, Ex. Sec., 124 
North Market, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Estab- 
lished 1959, 28 acres, 3% occupied, 1 plant. 
Served by Chicago & North Western. Serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,T,W. (rock streets; 
sewerage under construction). Restric- 
tions: 1,2,3,4,8. Zoned heavy manufactur- 
ing by city; use controlled by zoning 
& deed covenants; 80% of lot may be burt 
on, depending on whether it is lease- 
purchase or company construction III 
Sioux City — Tri-View Industrial Dis- 


trict, Industrial Development Expans:on 
Ass’n, . . Wimmer, Mgr.. Sheraton 
Warrior Bldg., Sioux City. Established 1958, 
74 acres, 30% occuvied. Ip plants. Served 
by Milwaukee RR. Services: packig>. 
Restrictions: - thru 8. Zoned heavy indus- 
trial by city, use controlled by zoning. 65% 
of lot may be built on. Motel with restaur- 
ant and meeting rooms. I 


KANSAS 

Garden City — Airlinks Industrial Park. 
City “ Garden City & Garden City Ind. 
Dev., Inc., Deane P. Wicey, Citv ™ 
116 E. Chestnut, Garden City. Established 
1958, 235 acres* 

Great Bend — Great Bend Industrial 
Park, Great Bend Indus. Dev.. Inc., E. E. 
Lewis, Sec.-Mgr., 2017 Lakin, Great Bend. 
Established 1958, 320 acres, 15% occupied. 
2 plants. Served by Santa Fe. Services: 
C.E.F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S.T,W. Restrictions: 1.2.- 
4,7,8. Zoned for light & heavy industry 
by city; use controlled by zoning, 99% o* 
lot may be covered by building. Special 
features: police and fire _ protection: 


maintenance of streets, sewers, unsold 
water pressure 
engine 

li 


ground, entrance park; 
maintained by electric 
power 

Kansas City — Argentine- -Turner Indus- 
trial District, Santa Fe Railway Co., Llovd 
E. Yarbrough, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt., 614 
Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. Estab- 
lished 1946, 500 acres.* 

Armourdale Industrial Park, Urban Re- 
newal Agency, — Stearns, Exec. Dir., 
619 Ann Ave.. Kansas City. Kan. 60 acres. 

Fairfax Industrial District, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, Adrian Dyson, Ind. Ast., 
200 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Established 1923, 2,000 acres.* 

Gateway Urban Renewal Area, Urban 
Renewal Agency, Darrell Stearns, Ex. Dir.. 
619 Ann Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 17 acres.* 

Muncie Industrial District, Union Pa- 
cific Rwy., Adrian Dyson, Ind. Agt., 200 
Waldheim 'Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Estab- 
lished 1958, 55 acres.* 

Santa Fe Industrial District, Santa Fe 
Land Improvement Co., R. D. Lutton, 
Pres., 1426 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Established 1948, 591 acres, 
31% occupied. 9 plants. Served by Santa Fe. 
Services: E,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
1,2.3,4,8. Zoned for light industry by county; 
use controlled by zoning; percentage of lot 
which may be built on varies — restricted 
only by building set-back lines. Special 
features: rail-truck terminal in _ dis- 
trict II 

Wichita — Frisco Industrial District, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Rwy. Co., N. A. 
gh pent Asst. to V.P., 215 Frisco Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., Established 1953, 129 acres.* 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington — Lexington Industrial Foun- 
dation Park, Greendale & Mercer Roads, 
Lexington Indus. Found., Inc., Ed Wil- 
der, Sec., 239 N. Broadway, ‘Lexington. 
Established 1955, 140 acres, 90% occunied, 5 
plants. Services: E,F,Gn, Pa, Pi,R,S,T,W. Re- 
strictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. Zoned by city-county 
commission; use controlled by deed _ 


nants 
LOUISIANA 

Arcadia — Arcadia Industrial Park, 
Arcadia Dev. Co., Vinko Polancie, Pres., 
Arcadia, 70 acres.* 

New Orleans — Michoud Industry 
Center, Gentilly Road near Paris Road, 
New Orleans East, Inc., James J. Coleman, 
Ex. V. P., 1561 Nat’l Bank of Commerc? 
Bldg., New Orleans. Established 1961, 300 
acres, 8% occupied. Served by Louisville 
& Nashville. Services: package. Restric- 
tions: 1,2,3,4,5,7,8; 6 planned. Zoned 
L & J Industrial by city, use controlled 
by zoning and deed covenants II 

Reserve — Riverlands Industrial District, 
Gulf States Land & Industries, Inc..—Webb 
& Knapp, Inc., W. C. Cain, V. P., 1105 
Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans 12. Estab- 
lished 1956, 800 acres.* 

Shreveport — Common Street Indus- 
trial Sites, Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 
Harry W. Clark. Dir. of Ind. Dev., 401 
Fidelity Union Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Established 1960, 20 acres, 20% occupied, 
3 plants. Served by, Texas & Pacific Rwy. 
Services: E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
1,2,4,7,8. Zoned light manufacturing by city; 
use ‘controlled by ordinance; 50% of lot 
may be built on . II 

Freestate Industrial Park, 265 N. Free- 
state Blvd., Freestate Industrial Devel. Co., 


and/or 





Jack Clarke, Pres., Shreveport. Established 
1956, 398 acres, 30% occupied, 21 plants. 
Served by Kansas City Southern and Texas 
& Pacific. Services: Package. Restrictions: 
1 thru 8. Zoned commercial and heavy in- 
dustrial by city; use controlled by zoning 
and deed covenants; lot coverage controlled 
by restrictions but not on percentage basis. 
Includes shopping center with restaurant 
and bowling alley. I 


MAINE 

Auburn — Airport Industrial Park, Au- 
burn ae agg Dev. Corp., Afons M. Tav- 
ares, Jr., Ex. Dir., 45 Spring St., Auburn. 
Established 1958, 340 acres.* 

Auburn Turnpike Interchange Park, Au- 
burn Business Dev. Corp., Afons M. 
Tavares, Jr., Ex. Dir., 45 Spring St., Au- 
burn. Established 1959, 82 acres.* 

Robert Bosse Industrial Park, Auburn 
Business Dev. Corp., Afons M. Tavares, Jr., 
Ex. Dir., 45 Spring St., Auburn. Established 
1958, 82 acres.* 

Bangor — Bangor Industrial Develop- 
ment Park, City of Bangor, Peter 
D’Errico, Dir., City Hall, Bangor. Estab- 
lished 1957, 290 acres.* 

Sanford — Sanford Industrial Estates, 
Industrial Development Corp. of Sanford. 
H. Danforth Ross, Pres., 6 Washington 
St., Sanford. Established 1960, 100 acres, 
none occupied. Services: A,C,E,F.Pa,- 
Pi,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,5,7,8. Zoned 
limited industrial by city; use controlled 
by deed covenants II 

South Portland — Frank A. Rumery In- 
dustrial Park, Dartmouth Real Estate Co., 
Earle H. Rumery, Pres., 95 Exchange St., 
Portland. Established 1958, 70 acres.* 

South Portland Industrial Park, ADC 
Bldg. Fund, Inc., Eugene S. Martin, Mgr., 
142 Free St., Portland. Established 1958, 


150 acres.* 
MARYLAND 

Beltsville — Beltsville Industrial Center, 
10500 Ewing Rd., Frank M. Ewing Co., Inc., 
Ralph B. Williams, V. P., address as above. 
Established 1951. 103 acres. 45% occupied, 
10 plants. Served by Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Services: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned for heavy industry by county; use 
controlled by zoning & deed covenants: 
30% of lot may be built on 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Auburn — Auburn peeaein Park, Au- 
burn Dev. Corn., I. Weisman. Treas., Box 
278, Auburn. Established 1957, 65 acres.* 

Bedford — Bedford Research & Office 
Park, Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes Co., Gerald 
W. Blakeley, Jr., Pres., 60 State St., 
Boston 9. Established 1959, 122.4 acres.* 

Brockton — Westgate Gardens, Raymond 
& Mucce, 87 Weitgate Dr., Brockton. Estab- 
lished 1959, 150 acres.* i 

Cambridge — Cambridge Parkway De- 
velopment, Cabot. Cabot, & Forbes Co., 
Gerald W. Blakeley. Jr., Pres., 60 State 
St.,. Boston 9. Established 1950, 5 acres.* 

West Cambridge Research Center. Cabot, 
ag & Forbes Co., Gerald W. Blakeley, 

Jr., Pres., 60 State St., Boston 9. Estab- 
lished 1953, 10.3 acres.* 

Chicopee — Massachusetts Industrial 
Park, Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes, Gerald W 
Blakeley, Jr., Pres., 60 State St., Boston 9. 
Established 1957, 128 acres.* 

Framingham — Commonwealth Indus- 
trial Park, Box 528, Commonwealth Cen- 
ters, Inc., J. E. Farnum, V. P., address 
same as above. Established 1957, 80 acres, 
10% occupied, 3 plants. Services: A,C,E,F,- 
Gn,Pa,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
for light industry by city: use controller 
by zoning; 25% of lot may be built on ... 

Gardner — Gardner Industrial Park 
Gardner Industrial Foundation, Charles E. 
Asher, Ex. Dir., 32 Pleasant St., Gardner. 
Established 1958, 63 acres, 20% occupied, 
2 plants. Railroads adjacent & available. 
Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Gm,Pa,Pi,S,T,W. Re- 
strictions: 2,3.7,8.. Area restricted to in- 
dustry; use controlled by deed covenants. 
Special features: Bowling alley III 

Haverhill — Haverhill Industrial Park, 
Haverhill Ind. Dev. Trust, Wm. J. Le- 
toile, Pres., 38 Lancaster St., Haverhill. 


50 acres.* 

Holyoke — Springdale Industrial Park, 
Holycke Water Power Co., Robert E. Bar- 
rett, Jr., Pres. 1 Canal St., Holyoke. 
Established 1953, 35 acres.* 

Lawrence— Lawrence Industrial Park, 
City of Lawrence, John N "Malley, Ex. 
Dir., Rm. 532, Bay State Bldg., Lawrence. 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


Established 1960, 127.5 acres.* 

Needham — New England Industrial 
Center. Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes Co., Gerald 
W. Blakeley, Jr., Pres., 60 State St., Bos- 
ton 9. Established 1953, 140 acres.* 

New Bedford — New Bedford Industrial 
Park, Industrial Development Commission. 
R. M. Hallet, Jr., Ex. Dir., Room 302, 
First National Bank, New Bedford. Estab- 
lished 1957, 650 acres, 10% occupied, 4 
plants. Served by New Haven RR. Serv- 
ices: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
for light manufacturing & chemical m?2nu- 
facture by city; use controlled by zoning 

deed covenants; 25% of lot may be built 
on. Special features: central cafeteria & 
executive club; ground maintenance: 
public transportation I 

Newton — Newton Industrial Center. 
@rbrot. Cabot, & Forbes Co.. Gerald W. 
Blakeley, Jr., Pres., 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. Established 1948, 46 acres.* 

Peabody — Peabody Industrial Centr. 
Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes Co., Gerald W. 
Blakeley, Jr., Pres.. 60 State St., Boston 9. 
Established 1956, 125 acres.* 

Wakefield — Wakefield Industrial Cen- 
ter, Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes Co., Gerald W. 
Blakeley, Jr., Pres., 60 State St., Boston 9. 
Established 1956. 50 acres.* 

Waltham — Waltham Industrial Center, 
Cabot. Cabot, & Forbes Co.. Gerald W. 
Blakeley, Jr.. Pres.. 60 State St., Boston 9. 
Established 1954, 110 acres.* 

Waltham Research & Development Park, 
Cabot. Cabot, & Forbes Co., Gerald W 
Blakeley, Jr., Pres., 60 State St., Boston 9. 
Established 1955, 127 acres.* 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor — Greater Ann Arbor Re- 
search Park, corner Interstate 94 & State 
Rd., Greater Ann Arbor Research Park, 
Inc., W. J. Bott, Mgr., 204 E. Huron St., 
Ann Arbor. Established 1961, 209 acres, 
none occupied. Served by Ann Arbor RR. 
Services: A,C,E,Gn,Pa,Pi,.R,S,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 8. Zoned for research & de- 
velopment by city; use controlled bv 
zoning; 20% of lot may be built on. Special 
features: service area planned 215 acres: 
green belt around park-maintained I 

Monroe — Port of Monroe Industrial 
Park, 3055 E. Front St., Port of Monroe, 
George L. Soleau, Mgr., address as above. 
Established 1960, 160 acres, none occupied. 
Served by Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. 
eis E,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 

24.78. Zoned for light, medium & heavv 
iadustry by city; use controlled bv 
zoning IT 

Port Huron — Port Huron Industrial 
Park. City of Port Huron, Robert L 
Patterson, Mayor & Ind. Dev. Mgr.. 1109 
Military St., Port Huron, Mich. Estab- 
lished 1958, 125 acres. no occupants at 
present — provosed for 1961. Served 
by Chesapeake & Ohio. Grand Trunk 
Western, Pt. Huron & Detroit. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. Zoned 
heavv industrial by city; use controlled by 
zoning. Special features: indus. tax for- 
mula: financing available; port terminal 
facilities — 740-foot dockage, 3 gantrv 
cranes, warehousing WT 

Springfield — Skyway Industrial Park, 
Battle Creek Civic Improvement Corp 
Gerald A. Smith, Mne. Dir., Battle Creek 
Area Dev. Corp., 506 Mich. Natl. Bank Bidg. 
Battle Creek. Established 1958. 60 acres.* 

Sturgis — S Barker Industrial Pork, 
S. D. Barker & Assoc., Inc., S. D. Barker, 
Pres., P. O. Box 6, Sturgis. Established 
1958, 160 acres.* 

Traverse City — Industrial Park. South 
Airport Road, Traverse City Industrial 
Fund, Inc., Merle Lutz, Asst. Sec., ¢/o 
Chamber of Commerce, Traverse City. 
Established 1957. 120 acres, 3% occupied, 
3 plants. Served by Pennsylvania & Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,R,- 
T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,5,6,7,8. Zoned by 
eounty; use controlled by zoning; 30% of 
lot may be built on. Special features: 
section of lake frontage reserved for rec- 
reational use of occupants .. 


MINNESOTA 

Montevideo — Montevideo Industrial 
Park, Montevideo Industrial Development 
Corp., Neil Hartliep, Ex. Sec., 10115 N. 

Montevideo. Established 1960, 41 
acres, 5% occupied, 1 plant. Served by 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, & Pacific. 
Services: package (manufactured gas). 
Restrictions: 1,2,.5,8; sufficient area for 
off-street parking required. Zoned for 
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55¢ 


Per sq. ft. per year 


BUYS THEM 
in MAINE 


(in Lease-Purchase 


Portland 


Waterville 


Both are modern, one story 
masonry buildings community fi- 
nanced by the citizens of Portland 
and Waterville, Maine, for indus- 
trial use, on a 20-year amortiza- 
tion plan. Utilities supplied. 

Both cities are within a 450 mile 
radius of 60% of the Canadian and 
26% of the U. S. population. Both 
provide liveability, one by the sea- 
coast, the other in the heart of 
Vacationland. Make your choice 
of the plant that best suits your 
requirements in the state that of- 
fers you a great deal. 





WATERVILLE 
30,000 sq. ft. 


7.5 acres 


PORTLAND 
48,000 sq. ft. 
10 acres 


Building Size 

Lot Size 

Park Size 
“Turnpike 


85 acres 
Attached 


1 mile 


150 acres 
VY mile 
Attached 
2 miles 


Airport 


College ¥% mile 


Plus a necessary ingredient— 
Dependable, productive labor 











Inquiries pr 


MAINE DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
State Capitol Augusta, Maine 
eee 








INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


light-medium industry by city; use con- 
trolled by zoning : II 

Shakopee — Valley Industrial Park 
Minneapolis Area Development Corp., 
Cc. T. Silverson, Ex. Dir.. 875 Northwestern 
Bank Bidg., Minneapolis 2. Established 
1957, 2.275 acres, 6% occupied, 3 plants. 
Served by Chicago & North Western. Serv- 
ices: E,F,Gn,Pa,R,T. Restrictions: 1,2,3,- 
4,6,7,8. Zoned by township; use controlled 
by zoning & deed covenants; 20% of lot 
may be built on peat 

Virvinia—industrial Site, Virginia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Andrew Bradish, Ex. 
Sec. City Hall, Virginia. Established 1960, 
160 acres. 10% occupied, 9 plants. Served by 
Duluth Missabe Iron Range, Great North- 
ern & D W & P Rwys. Services; A,C,E,- 
Gm,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,8. Zoned 
industrial by city; use controlled bh 
zoning; 100% of lot may be built on .... II 


MISSISSIPPI 

Clinton — Clinton Industrial Park, Clin- 
ton Ind. Park Corp., . Williams, Sec- 
Treas., 108 Leake St., Clinton. Established 
1958, 320 acres.* 

Columbia — Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce Industrial Site, Marion 
County Cham. of Comm., Stewart Coving- 
ton, Mgr. P. O. Box 231, Columbia. 
Established 1956, 267 acres.* 

Flora — Kearney Park, Flora Cham. 
of Comm., Frank D. Simpson, Ind. Chrmn., 
Flora. Established 1946, 1,500 acres.* 

Hazlehurst — Hazlehurst Industrial 
District, Hazlehurst Development Corp., 
Russell Nobles, Pres., : Box 249. 
Established 1958, 66 acres, 30 acres occu- 
pied, 1 plant. Served % Illinois Central. 
Services: E,F,Gn,R.T,W. Restrictions: 2,48. 
Use controlled by deed covenants Ill 

Jackson — Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Indus- 
trial District, c/o Gulf, Mobile & 

Railroad, Jackson; Gulf, Mobile, & 
Land Co., T. T. Martin, V. + 104 
Francis St., Mobile, Alabama. Established 
1948, 240 acres, 30% occupied, 6 plants. 
Served bv Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Services: 
E,Gn, Pa,R,T,W. Restrictions: 7,8. No zon- 
ing. Special features: restaurants & motels 
near. 


Laurel — Laurel Industrial Park, City 





Choice Industrial Sites 


in the Heart of St. Louis County 


LINDBERGH —WARSON 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


A Planned Industrial 
Community of 130 Acres 
with... 


RAIL s& UTILITIES 3% 
RESTRICTIONS 


General Sales Offices, Distribution 

Warehouses and Manufacturing Plants 

in the Park include: 
General Electric Co. Minnesota Mining & 
Packaging Corp. of Mfg. Co. 

Am. United Biscuit Co. 
Abbott Laboratories 
St. Louis Tile Co, -O*ford Filing Supply 
Parker Rust Proof B. C. MacDonald Co. 
S. W. Bell Telephone Union Electric Co. 


Aileghany-Ludium 
Steel 


For information write 


INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTIES, INC. 


7811 CARONDELET ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
Phone: PArkview 7-3364 











of Laurel & Airport Comm., Russell Lind- 
sey, Chm., c/o Cy Emery, Mgr., Muni- 
cipal Airport, Laurel. Established 1957, 
700 acres.* 

Magnolia — Magnolia Industrial Park, 
Magnolia Chamber of Commerce. B. D. 
Statham. Pres., Magnolia City Hall, Mag- 
nolia. Established 1960, 26 acres. none 
occupied. Served by Illinois Central. Serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa, W: Restrictions: 
1,2,8. 3,5 optional. Zoned by city; use con- 
trolled by zoning; percentage of lot which 
may be built on is optional. Special fea- 
tures: ground maintenance; restaurants on 
each side of Park II 

Pascagoula. — Jackson County Port 
Authority, Box 348, Al Johnson, Port Dir. 
Established 1954, 6,500 acres. 4 _ plants. 
Served by Louisville & Nashville. Services: 

, C, E, F, Gn, Pa, Pi, R, T, W. Restrictions: 
1,2.6.7. Use controlled by zoning Ill 

Tupelo — Frisco Industrial District, i 
Louis-San Francisco Rwy. Co., N. A. Kir- 
choff, Asst. to V. P., 215 Frisco Bldg., 
906 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Established 
1952, 75 acres.* 

Vicksburg — Port of Vicksburg, P. O. 
Box 1074, Warren County Port Comm 
D. P. Westfall, Dir., Hwy 61 North, Vicks. 
burg. Established 1961, 1,500 acres, 2 plants. 
Served by Illinois Central. Services: 
E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,6,- 
7,8. Zoned by county; use _ controlled 
by deed covenants; 90% of lot may be 
built on. Special features: ground mainte- 
nance; 24-hr. patrol : It 

Yazoo City — Yazoo Industrial a 
Box 172, Yazoo Industrial Corp., Robert L. 
Wheeler. Sec.-Treas., Yazoo County Office 
Bldg., Yazoo City. Established 1958, 220 
acres, 1% occupied, 1 plant. Served by 
Illinois Central. Services: package. Re- 
strictions: 1 thru 7. Zoned industrial by 
county; use controlled by deed covenants. 
Special features: ground maintenance Ill 


MISSOURI 

Bridgeton — Bridgeton Industrial Dis- 
trict, Wabash RR Co., H. H. McIntyre, Dir. 
of Ind. Dev., Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis 1. Established 1958, 250 acres.* 

Columbia— Columbia Industrial Dis- 
trict, Brook’s Station Rd., Columbia In- 
dustrial Development Corp., Charles C. 
Isely, Jr., Secy., 701 E. Broadway. Colum- 
bia. Established 1956, 114 acres, 10% occu- 
pied, 2 plants. Served by Wabash RR. 
Services: A,C,E,F,Pa,T,W; natural gas ex- 
pected by autumn 1961. Restrictions: 2. 
Use controlled by deed covenants 

Fenton — Meramec Industrial District 
St. Louis-San Francisco Rwy. Co., N. A. 
Kirchoff, Asst. to V. P., 215 ” prions Bidg., 
906 Olive St., St. Louis. Established 1958, 
420 acres.* 

Hazelwood —- Hazelwood Industrial Dis- 
trict, Wabash RR. Co. McIntyre, Dir. 
of Ind. Dev., Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1. Established 1946, 700 acres.* 

Kansas City — Blue Valley Industrial 
District, St. Louis-San Francisco Rwy. Co., 
N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. to V. , 215 Frisco 
Blidg., 906 Olive St., St. Louis. "Established 
1953, 87 acres.* 

North Kansas City — Murray Industrial 
Park, N. Kansas City Dev. Co., I. Selden 
Catlin, V. P. & Gen. Mgr., 2101 Burlington 
Ave., N. Kansas City. Established 1958, 80 
acres.* 

£t. Louis — Lindbergh Warson Industrial 
Center, St. Louis County, Industrial Prop- 
erties, Inc., Andrew H. Baur, Pres., 7811 

Carondelet, St. Louis 5. Established’ 1955, 
90 acres, 70% occupied. Served by Rock 
Island RR. Services: package. Restrictions: 
1 thru 8. Zoning; use controlled by 
zoning; 40% of lot may be built on I 

Tree Court Industrial Park, 2500 Marshall 
Rd., Tree Court Industrial Developments, 
Inc., Andrew H. Baur, Pres., 7811 Caronde- 
let, St. Louis 5. Established recently, 110 
acres, no occupants. Served by Frisco RR. 
Services: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned light industrial by county; use con- 
trolled by zoning & deed covenants; 40% of 
lot may be covered by building 

Sedalia — Sedalia Industrial Park, gm 
dalia Chamber of Commerce, John 
Faber, Ex. Megr., 113 E. Fourth St., Estab. 
lished 1957, 30 acres, 16% occupied, 1 plant. 
Served by Missouri Pacific RR. Services: 
A,C,E.F,Gn,R.S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,5,6,- 
7,8. Zoned standard industrial, light in- 
dustrial by city; use controlled by zoning 
& deed covenants; 60% of lot may be — 


on 
Springfield — 


Springfield Industrial 
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Park, Trafficeway &  Cedarbrook Sts., 
Springfield Industrial Development Cor 

Ralph D. Powell, Sec., P. . Box 1036. 
S.S. B. Springfield. Established 1958, 114 
acres, none occupied. Services: A,C,E,F,- 
Gn,Pa T.W. Restrictions: 1 thru &. Zone“ 
by county ... eNO : Ill 


NEBRASKA 

Beatrice — Beatrice Industrial Park. 11th 

& Holbrook, Beatrice Development Corp. 
Wesley Lamb, Project Engineer, 522 Dt. 
St., Beatrice. ‘Established 1950, 26.5 acres, 
8% occupied, 1 plant. Served by Union 
Pacific & Rock Island. Services: package. 
Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,8. Zoned industrial by 
city; use controlled by zoning & deed cove- 
nants. Special features: cafeteria I 

Omaha — Omaha Industrial Founda- 
tion’s Industrial District, The Omaha Ind. 
Found., M. L. Woodburn, Ex. Dir., 108 S. 
18th St., Omaha. Established 1953, 320 


acres.* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Exeter — Exeter Industrial Development 
Corporation, F. Leroy Junkins, Pres.. 
Water St., Exeter. Established 1954, 46 
acres.* 

Nashua — Nashua-New —_Hampshire 
Foundation Industrial Park, Chestnut at 
Factory St., Nashua-New Hampshire 
Foundation, Eliot A. Carter, Chm., ad- 
dress as above. Established 1958, 180 acres, 
18.9% occupied, 5 plants. Served by Boston 
& Maine. Services: package. Restrictions: 
1 thru 8. Zoned light industrial by city: 
use controlled by deed covenants; 25% of 
lot may be built on. Special features; 
located adjacent to Nashua By-Pass of 
F. E. Everett Turnpike; ground aneaee” 


nance 
NEW JERSEY 

Carteret — Carteret a Center, 
Alexander Summer Ind. Ser. Co., Robert 
E. Blackford, V. P., 790 Queen Anne Rd., 
Teaneck. Established 1955, 170 acres.* 

Cologne —- Atlantic Industrial Park, Ole 
Hansen & Sons, Inc., H. J. Hansen, Pres., 
22 Franklin Ave., Pleasantville. Established 
1952. 1.000 acres, 2 plants. Served by Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines. Services: 
A,C,E.F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,T,W. Restrictions: 2 
thru 8 (zoning being adopted by township 
at present). Use controlled by deed cove- 
nants. Special features; — to new 
F.A.A. experimental airport Ill 

Elizabeth — Elizabeth Central District, 
David O. Evans, 1445 N. Broad St., Hill- 
side, N. J. and Industrial Department, 
Jersev Central Lines, 143 Liberty St.. 
New York 6, N. Y. Established 1955, 1,000 
acres, 45 plants. Served by Jersey Central. 
Services: package. sa “aaa 1; others 
not svecified. Zoned by city 

Englewood — Industrial park of Engle- 
wood, Geo. H. Beckmann, Inc., Alston F. 
Beckmann, Sec., Rt. 4 at Decatur Ave., 
Teaneck. Established 1959. 38 acres.* 

Ewing Township — Ewing Industrial 
District, Reading Co., F. X. McBrearty, 
Mer. Ind. Dev., 620 Reading Term., Phila. 
7, Pa. Established 1950, 60 acres.* 

Fair Lawn — Fair Lawn Industrial 
Park, Fair Lawn ~~, age Inc., Joseph 
A. Higgins, Sr., V. 6-05 Fair Lawn 
Ave., Fair Lawn. Established 1952, 190 
acres.* 

Jamesburg — Forsgate Industrial Park, 
ae Lawn Ind. Park, Inc., Wm. S. Forbes, 

16-05 Fair Lawn Ave., Fair Lawn. 
Established 1959, 2,000 acres.* 

Paramus — Century-Parkway Indus- 
trial Park, Century Realty Co., John M 
Gabriel, Broker, 334 Rt. 17, Paramus. 
Established 1959, "50 acres.* 

Garden State Industrial Park, Century 
Rd. at Garden State Parkway, John a 
a oy Inc.. C. A. Pynn, Mer.-Ind. Div.. 

Rt. 17, Paramus, N. J. Established 5 
years. 50 acres 40% occupied, 1 plant. Serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,T,W. Restrictions: 1 
thru 8. Zoned special industrial by city; use 
controlled by zoning; 33 1/3% of lot may he 
built on II 

Rockaway-Denville — Coes: Morris In- 
dustrial Park, Brown & Matthews, Inc., 
John E. Fabregas, A a, Pan a. ark 
Ave., S., New York 16, N. Y. ‘Established 
1957, 200 acres, 1 plant. Served by Jersey 
Central Lines. Services: package. Re- 
strictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned light manu- 
facturing oP city; use controlled a 
zoning; 50% of lot 1 may be built on 

Rockleigh — Rockleigh Industrial Park, 
Fair Lawn Ind. Park, Inc., Joseph A. 
Higgins, Sr., V.P., 16 -05 Fair Lawn Ave., 
Fair Lawn. Established 1959, 104 acres.* 





NEW YORK 


Garnerville — Garnerville Industrial 
——* Railroad Ave., Garnerville Hold- 
Co., Inc., Address as above. Established 
19 , 710 acres, ea occupied, 34 plants. 
Services: Ae Gn,Pa,Pi,S,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 8 Zoned industrial by city; 
use controlled by zoning; 75% of lot may 
be built on. Special features: cafeteria; 
machine design & maintenance; employ- 
ment office; ground maintenance; indus- 
trial engineering , : I 
Glens Falls — Glens Falls Industrial 
Tract, Glens Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
Harold W. Zenger, Ex. Sec., 206 Glen St., 
Glens Falls. Established 1958, 84 acres, 
10% occupied, 1 plant. Served by Delaware 
& Hudson. Services: C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,T,W 
Restrictions: 1,2,3,6,7,8. Zoned heavy in- 
dustrial by city; use controlled by deed 
covenants; 30% of lot may be built on Ill 
Middletown — Middletown Industrial 
Park, Industrial Place, Middletown In- 
dustrial Expansion, Inc., R. F. Giles, Ex. 
10 ing St., Middletown. Estab- 
lished’ 1958, 32 acres, 21% occupied, 1 plant. 
Served by Erie- Lackawanna. Services: 
E,Gn,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. Zoned 
industrial by city; use controlled by zon- 
ing; 50% of lot may be built on . lll 
Syracuse — Brooklawn Industrial Park, 
Midcourt Builders Corp., Robert J. Bar- 
rett, V. P., 303 Syracuse Kemper Bidg., 
Syracuse, N. . Established 1961, 120 
acres, no occupants. Services: A,C,E,Gn,- 
F,Pa,Pi S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Use 
controlied by zoning; 60% of lot may be 
built on. Planned for development as 
research center : 
Syracuse Industrial Park, Midcourt 
Builders Corp., Robert J. Barrett, V.P., 303 
Syracuse Kemper Bidg., Syracuse, | ie & 
Established 1953, 150 acres, 95% occupied, 
20 plants. Served by New York Central. 
Services: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned industrial by county; use controlled 
by zoning; 75% of lot may be built on. 
Special features; Located at exit #35, New 
York State Thruway; serviced by city bus 
line; adjacent to Syracuse Municipal Air- 
port I 
Syracuse Industrial Port, Syracuse In- 
dustrial Port, Inc., Robert J. Barrett, V. P., 
303 Syracuse Kemper Blidg., Syracuse. 
Established 1958, 200 acres, 50% occupied, 4 
plants. Served by Erie Lackawanna RR. 
Services: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned industrial by county; use controlled 
by zoning, 60% of lot may be built on. 
Special features: located at Exit 39, New 
York State Thruway; bus service I 
Westbury — Westbury Industrial Park, 
Abraham Shames, Partner, Brush Hollow 
Rd.. Westbury. Established 1959, 30 acres.* 
West Haverstraw _— West Haverstraw 
Industrial Park, Railroad Ave., West 
Haverstraw Improvement Corp., David 
Lipman, Pres., Railroad Ave., Garnerville, 
N. Y. Established 1949, 20 acres, 30% occu- 
pied, 7 plants. Served by New York Cen- 
tral. Services: package. Restrictions: 1 
thru 8. Zoned industrial by city; use con- 
trolled by deed covenants; 66% of lot may 
be built on. Special features: employment 
office and training I 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte — Arrowood Acres, E. Pat 
Hall, P. O. Box 10031, Charlotte. Estab- 
lished 1959, 2,266 acres.* 

tando Industrial 
dustries, Inc., 
son Ave., 
acres.* 

Chemway Industrial District, Piedmont 
& Northern Rwy. Co., T. G. Ly nch, Dir. of 
Ind. Dev., 422 S. Church St. Charlotte. 
Established 1955, 285 acres.* 

Norfolk Southern Industrial Park, Nor- 
folk Sou. Rwy. Co., Milton Dillard, 
Asst. to Pres-Ind., 405 Union Sta. Bidg., 
Norfolk 10, Va. 130 acres.* 

Thrift Road Industrial District, 
mont & Northern awT. 

Dir. of Ind. Dev., 
Charlotte. Established 1937, 125 acres.* 

Durham — Durham Industrial Park, 
Southeast Section, Durham Industrial De- 
velopment Co., T. Y. Milburn, Ex. Dir., 
P. O. Box 869, Durham. Established 1956, 
300 acres, 20% occupied, 5 plants. Served 
by Durham & Southern RR. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
light and heavy industrial by city; use 
controlled by zoning; 25 - 50% of lot may 

I 


Park, Atando In- 
. J. Delaney, 2911 Hutchi- 
Charlotte. Established 1952, 200 


Pied- 


be built on 
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Greensboro — Elm Industrial Area, 
J. A. Doggett, Owner, Piedmont Bldg., 
Greensboro. Established 1959, 30 acres.* 

oO. R. D., a a oes Improvement Co., 
Fred Williams, V. P., 1100 E. Bessemer Ave., 
Greensboro. Established. 1947, 275 acres.* 

Patterson Industrial Area, J. Van Lind- 
ley, Owner, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro. 
Established 1948, 40 acres.* 


High Point — Drake Industrial Park, 
Edw. Drake, Jr., 332 S. Wrenn St., High 
Point. Established 1959, 127 acres.* 

Industrial Square, Westwood Dev. Co., 
Julian B. White, Owner, P. O. Box 1901, 
High Point. Established 1958, 46 acres.* 

Yadkin Industrial Park, Yadkin Dev. Co., 
T. C. Kirkman, Ind. Engr., c/o High Point, 
Thomasville & Denton RR., P. O. Box 671, 
High Point. Established 1949, 67 acres.* 

Rocky Mount — City of Rocky Mount 
Industrial Park & Belmont Industrial Park, 
Rocky Mount _ Industrial vo eo 
Corp., Hugh Sawyer, Ex. : oS. 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


Box 392, Rocky Mount. Established 1959, 
120 & 350 acres, 2% occupied, 1 plant. 
Served by Atlantic Coast Line. Services: 
A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 
thru 8. Zoned for heavy & light manufac- 
turing by city; use controlled by zoning 
& deed suena: 20% of lot may be 
built on I 

Rutherfordton — Rutherfordton Indus- 
trial Park, Rutherfordton Development 
Corp., Charles Simpson, Pres., P. O. Box 
447, Rutherfordton. Established 1960, 82 
acres, none occupied. Served by oa 
Railway. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,T,W. 
strictions: none indicated. 90% of lot aay 
be built on. 

Statesville — Statesville Industrial Park, 
Statesville Chamber of Commerce, R. D. 
Warwick, Gen. Mgr., Box 1064, Statesville. 
Established 1954, 385 acres, 33% comapses, 
10 plants. Services: E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W 
(A,C,F, can be arranged). Restrictions: 1 
thru 8. Zoned for fabricating manufactur- 
ing only by city; use controlled by zon- 








“SMITHTOWN * 


IS READY TO HELP 
YOUR PLANT MOVE IN” 


ROBT. A. BRADY 
SUPERVISOR OF THE 
TOWN OF SMITHTOWN 


RECREATION: Your entire family 


appreciate Smithtown's superb 
recreation facilities, boating, shopping centers, schools, 


ches, civic and cultural activities. 


TOUR: Members of the Smithtown Industrial Committee 
key executives and conduct them to available 
will be arranged with Town officials on any 





INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


ing; percentage of lot which may be built 
var is controlled by building code 
L. Wilson Industrial Park, Old Mocks- 
Vv ile Rd., G. L. Wilson Co., G. L. Wilson, 
ires. & Owner, Water St., Statesville, mC. 
Established 1960, 354 acres, 1% occupied, 1 
plant. Services: E,F,Gn, Pa, Pi,S,T,W. (Pack- 
uge serv.ce can be arranged.) Restrictions: 
1 thru 8. Reserved for fabricating manufac- 
turing only by owner; use controlled by 
deed covenants Ill 
Winston-Salem — _ Starlight Develop- 
ment, C. C. Smithdeal, Jr., Realtor, Rhyme 
Ave., Winston-Salem. Established 1957, 40 


acres.* 
OHIO 

Bedford Heights — Bedford Heights 
Industrial Park, Erie-Lackawanna Rail- 
road Co., D. M. Lynn. Asst. V. P., Mid- 
land Bidg., Cleveland 15. Established 1957, 
235 acres, 40% occupied, 9 plants. Served 
by Erie-Lackawanna RR. Services: 
E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8.’ Zoned industrial by city; use controlled 
by zoning; 35% of lot may be built on ...I 

Cleveland — Dunham Industrial Park, 
-Industrial Sites, Inc., Alex Siegler, Pres., 
5117 Lee Rd., Maple Heights. Established 
1960, 50 acres.* 

Columbus — Lincoln Village Industrial 
Park, Nationwide Development Co. - 
ward F. Wabner, V. P. -Gen. Mgr., 246 
N. High St., Columbus. Established 1954, 
550 acres, 40% occupied, 14 oa. Served 
by Pennsylvania and New York Central. 
Services: package. Restrictions: 1,2,3,7,8. 
Zoned heavy industrial by county; use 
controlled by zoning. Special features: 
250-rm. motel; restaurant II 

Elyria — Elyria Industrial Park, John 
B. Kinter Realtor, N. William King, Indus. 
& Commerc. Sales Dept., 212 East Ave., 
Elyria. Established 1961, 500 acres, none 
occupied. Served by New York Central. 
Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 1,2,7,8. Zoned heavy industrial by 
city; use controlled by zoning; minimum 
side yard, rear yard, set back dock area. 
and parking space required by city II 

Mount Vernon — Mount Vernon Indus- 
trial Park, Rt. 13, Mount Vernon Area 





There’s Nothing Else Like 


It in Pennsylvania! 


slip 


600-acre community of light industry, 
research and offices within minutes 
of Philadelphia 


Strategic location on Penna. Turnpike- 
Fort Washington Expressway 


Park-like setting, beautifully designed 
buildings 


On-site management, all utilities, 


off-street parking 
eae 


24 national firms already located here 


Sites Immediately Available 


oe 


FORT WASHINGTON 
Industrial Park 


Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 


Elmer F. Hansen, President 


Send for FREE brochure 











Development Foundation, J. I. Dally, Ex. 
V. P., 51 Public Sq., Mount Vernon. 
Established 1957, 93 acres, 3% occupied, 
1 plant. Served Py, Baltimore & hio. 
Services: E,F,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
1 thru 8. Zoned industrial by city; use 
controlled by zoning II 

Newton Twp. — Avondale Industrial 
Area, Dev. Committee of Zanesville & 
Muskingum Cty., Inc., Fred E. Merrell, 
Ex. Dir., 47 N. Fourth St., Zanesville. 
Established 1958, 445 acres.* 

Springfield — _Bechtle Business Dis- 
trict, Commerce Rd., The Levine Realty 
Co. (agent), Martin A. Levine, Pres., 10 S. 
Spring St., Springfield. Established 1960, 
57 acres, 50% occupied, plant. Served 
by Detroit, Toledo & Ironton RR. Services: 
A,C,E,F, Gn, Pa,Pi,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
thru 8. Zoned for light industry by city; 
use controlled by zoning & deed covenants; 
50% of lot may be built on. Special fea- 
tures: bowling alley & swimming pool... I 


Toledo — D. H. Overmyer Industrial 
Park, 100 Fearing Blvd., D. H. Overmyer 
Warehouse Co., Curtis C. Lattimer, Ex. 
V. P., address as above. Established 1960, 
10.5 acres, 50% occupied, 1 plant. Served 
by New York Central. Services: package. 
Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,6,7. Zoned heavy in- 
dustrial by city; use controlled by zoning;: 
40% of lot may be built on. Special fea- 
tures; public warehousing & local cart- 
age services II 


Wadsworth — Wadsworth Develo ment 
Corp., F. P. Neuenschwander, Ex. 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Wadsworth, Ohio. 
Established 1958, 20 acres, 65% occupied, 
3 plants. Served by Erie Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
industrial by city; use controlled by zon- 
ing & deed covenants; 30 % of lot — be 
built on I 


OKLAHOMA 


Dewey — Bartlesville Area Industrial 
Park, Bartlesville Area Ind. Dev. Corp., 
R. S. Bedford, Sec.-Treas., 521 Johnston, 
Bartlesville. Established 1956, 135.5 acres.* 

Oklahoma City — May Avenue Indus- 
trial District, St. Louis-San Francisco Rwy. 
Co., N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. to V. P., 215 
Frisco Bldg., 906 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Established 1949, 64 acres.* 

Northside Development Company, Leon- 
ard L. Meder, V. P., 1014 Hales Bldg., Okla. 
City. Established 1956, 140 acres.* 


Santa Fe Industrial District, The Okla- 
homa Land & Improvement Co., R. D. Lut- 
ton, Pres., 1426 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Established 1948, 160 acres, 
70% occupied, 19 wee. Served by Santa 
Fe. Services: E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 12345,78 Zoned for light industry 
by city; use controlled by zoning; percent- 
age of lot which may be covered by build- 
ing varies — restricted only by building 
set-back Il 

Tulsa — Greater Tulsa, St. Louis-San 
Francisco Rwy. Co., N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. 
to V. P., 215 Frisco Bldg., 906 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Established 1951, 188 acres.* 

Pine Street Industrial District, St. Louis- 
San Francisco Rwy. Co., N. A. Kirchoff, 
Asst. to V. P., 215 Frisco Bldg., 906 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Established 1950, 80 acres.* 

Santa Fe Industrial District, The fe 
homa Land and Improvement Co., R. 
Lutton, Pres., 1426 Railway Exchange Bide. 
Chicago 4, Ili. Established 1956, 172.5 acres, 
20% occupied, 1 oF Served by Santa Fe. 
Services: E,Gn,Pa, .T,W. Restrictions: 
1,2,3,4,8. Zoned for light industry by city; 
use controlled by zoning; percentage of lot 
which may be covered by building varies— 
restricted only by building set-back lines II 


OREGON 


Eugene — Eugene Industrial Tracts, 
pagene Ind. Dev. Corp., Fred M. Brenne, 
E. Broadway, Eugene. Estab- 

lished 1955, 80 acres.* 

Milwaukie — Milwaukie Industrial 
Park, Portland Traction Co., F. V. Schlaf, 
Traffic Mer., 5 S. E. Water Ave., Port- 
land 14. Established 1957, 72 acres.* 

Portland — Swan Island Industrial 
Park, The Port of Portland ae Carl 
H. Cover, Mgr., Ind. Dev. Dep Po. Box 
4099, Portland 8. Establishen. "1958, 650 
acres. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick — Berwick Industrial Park, 
Berwick Ind. Plan, Inc., Warren E. Hause, 

x., Sec., 110 Market St., Berwick. 
Established 1954, 29 acres.* 

Bethel Park — Bethel Park Industrial 
Park, Pittsburgh Western Land Corp., 
David C. McN: ary, Pres., 2884 Ind. Blvd., 
Bethel Park. Established 1955, 120° acres.* 

Downingtown — Acorn Industrial Park, 
Charles L. Tabas & Daniel M. Tabas, 
Daniel M. Tabas Partner, 915 N. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia 23. Established 1950. 
03 acres, 9 plants. Served by Pennsylvania 

R & Reading RR. Services: package. Re- 
strictions: 1,2,3,5,8. Zoned industrial by 
city; use controlled by zoning. Special 
features: Downingtown Motor Inn .. 

rie — Erie Industrial Park, 98th St. 

& McClelland ma Wee he Erie Indus. 
Dev. Corp., W. J. Shaner, Ex. Sec 
134 W. 10th St., “4 Established 1959, 
225 acres, 5 plants. Served by Pennsylvania 
RR. Services: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 
7. Zoned industrial park limited 128.9 ac. 
& heavy industrial 36 ac. by city; use 
controlled by zoning & deed” covenants; 
3343% of lot may be covered by a 
ing. 
Ft. Washington — Fort Washington In- 
dustrial Park, Pennsylvania Turnpike & 
Fort Washington Expressway, Elmer é 
Hansen, Pres., Administration Bldg., Ft. 
Wash. ‘Established 1955, acres, 20% 
occupied, 24 =. Served by Pennsyl- 
vania & Reading RRs. Services: package 
(combined manufactured and _ natural 
gas). Restrictions: 1,2,3,5,6,7,8; outdoor 
storage not permitted. Zoned limited in- 
dustrial by township; use controlled by 
zoning & deed covenants; 25-40% of lot 
may built on. Special features: The 
Coach Inn; Management Association; 
landscaping, ground maintenance, office 
cleaning, trash & snow removal facilities; 
on-site & continuing management; com- 
munity relations committee 

Muhlenburg Township — Berks Indus- 
trial District, Reading Co., F. X. Mc- 
Brearty, Mgr.-Ind. ev 620 Reading 
Term., Phila. 7. Established 1955, 101 


acres.* 

Philadelphia — Roosevelt 
a ading Co., F. 
Megr.- Dev 620 Reading Term., 
Phila. 7 7. Established 1941, 500 acres.* 

eatin — Greater Berks Industrial 
Park, Greater Berks Industrial Fund, 
T. W. Cadmus, Ex. Dir., 52 N. 4th St., 
Reading. Established 1959, 241 acres, 44% 
occupied, 3 plants. Served by Readin and 
Pennsylvania RR’s_ Services: package. 
Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned by city & 
county; use controlled by zoning & deed 
covenants; lot coverage affected by park- 
ing and building spacing  require- 
ments. I 

Reading Industrial District, Reading Co., 
F. X. McBrearty, Mgr.-Ind. Dev., 620 Read- 
ing Term., Phila. 7. Established 1951, 45 
acres.* 

Ringtown — Progress Industrial Park, 
Shenandoah Chamber of a: 
Leonard S. Kurlowicz, Ex. Min 
Bank Bidg., Shenandoah. Established 1959, 
50 acres, 25% occupied, 1 plant. Served 
by Reading RR. Services: package- 
(manufactured gas). Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,- 
5,7,8. Zoned by city; use controlled by 
deed covenants, 50% of lot area may be 
built on. Shell building of 50,000 sq. ft. 
available ... II 

Swatara Township (Harrisburg) a 
Rutherford Industrial District, Reading 
Co., F. X. McBreart Mgr.-Ind Dev., 
620 Reading Term., P ila Established 
1945, 300 acres.* 

Uniontown — Greater Uniontown Indus- 
trial District #1, Rt. 119 N., Greater Union- 
town Industrial Fund, wae E. Bundy, 
Ex. Dir., Suite 116, hite Swan Hotel, 
Uniontown. Established 1956, 89 acres, 85% 
occupied, 3 plants. Served by, Pennsylvania 
RR. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,T,W. Re- 
strictions: 1,2,3,7, Zoned industrial by 
county; use controlled by zonin Ill 

Greater Uniontown Industrial District 
#2. Rt. N. Greater Uniontown Indus- 
trial Fund, Thomas E. Bundy, Ex. Dir., 
Suite 116, Waite Swan Hotel, Uniontown. 
Established 1959, 44 acres, none occupied. 
Served by Pennsylvania RR. Services: 
A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,7,8. 
Zoned industrial by county; use con- 
trolled by zoning. Parte sf 

Upper Merion Township — King of 


Industrial 
McBrearty, 





Prussia Park, Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes Co., 
Gerald W. Biakeley, Jr., Pres., 1421 Pack- 
ard Bldg., 15th Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. Established 1958, 623 acres.* 
arminster Township — Warminister 
Industrial District. Reading Co., Ge « 
McBrearty, Mgr.-Ind. Dev., 620 Reading 
Term., Phila. 7. Established 1955, 62 acres.* 
West Piazieton _ almont Industrial 
Park, Greater Hazleton Community-Area 
New Development Organization, Inc. (Can 
Do, Inc.), Cliftora wu. vones, &£x. Dir., 
226 Northeastern Natl. Bank Bldg., Hazle- 
ton. Established 1956, 550 acres, 8 plants. 
Served by Lehigh Valley RR. Services: 
package. Restrictions 1 thru 8. Reserved 
for light or medium industrial. Use_con- 
trolled by zoning & deed covenants; 75% of 
lot may be built on I 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence — West River Industrial 
Park, Providence Redev. Agency, James 
F. Reynolds, Ex. Dir., 410 Howard ,Bldg., 
Providence. Established 1958, 60 acres.* 

Slatersville — Woonsocket Industrial 
Park, Industrial Devesopuers Foundation 
of Greater Woonsocket, L. Philip Lemieux, 
Acting Ex. Dir., Rm. 405, Stadium Blidg., 
Woonsocket. Established 1955, 65 acres, 
50% occupied, 3 plants. Served by New 
Haven RR. Services: package. Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 8. Zoned industrial by city; 
use controlled -y # oe = deed covenants; 


30% of lot "SOUT! 
UTH. CAROLINA 

Charleston — Bushy Park, Bushy Park 
Auth. of State of S. C., Charleston Dev. 
Bd., P. O. Box 141, Charleston. Established 
1956, 4,400 acres.* 

Cooper River Industrial Park. Cooper 
River Ind. Park, Inc., Paul Belknap, Sec., 
P. O. Box 141, Charleston. Established 1957, 
1,400 acres.* 

Redbank Industrial Park, Redbank Ind. 
Park, Inc., Thomas C. Stevenson, Jr., Agt., 
208 Cherry Ave., Charleston. Established 
1956, 900 acres.* 

Stark Industrial Park, Charleston Ind. 
Ass'n, T. A. Huguenin, Pres., P. O. Box 141, 
Charleston. Established 1947, 260 acres. 

Greenville — White Horse Industrial 
District, Piedmont be Northern Rwy. Co., 

. Lynch, Dir. of Ind. Dev., 422 Church 
St., ‘Charlotte, N. C. Established 1956, 
150 acres.* 

Spartanburg — Wadsworth Industrial 
District, Piedmont & Northern Rwy. Co., 
ys Lynch, Dir. of Ind. Dev., 422 S. 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Established 
1958, 100 acres.* 

Sumter — Sumter Industrial Park, City 
of Sumter, Sumter County & Sumter Cham. 
of Comm., Worth D. Holder, Mgr., Sum- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, Sumter. Estab- 
lished 1958, 144 acres, 35% occupied, 3 
plants. Borders Atlantic Coast Line. Serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
1,2,3,4,5,7.. Zoned manufacturing by we! 
use ne deed covenants 


Sioux Falls — Joe Foss Industrial Park, 
Industrial & Development Foundation, Inc. 
Allan H. Pett, Ex. Dir., 219 S. Main Ave., 
Sioux Falls. Established 1955, 300 acres, 
55% occupied, 27 plants. Served by Great 
Northern RR. Services: package. Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 8. Zoned Restrictive Indus- 
trial by city. Use controlled by enews | 
65% of lot may TEN built on 

NESSEE 

Johnson Re. — Clinchfield Industrial 
Park, Johnson City Ind. Comm., i, —_— 
Cox, Chm., c/o Johnson City Ch 
Comm., Johnson City. Established ™ ons, 
150 acres.* 

Knoxville — Pleasant Ridge Industrial 
District, Greater Knoxville Development 
Corp., Temple Fraker, Pres., “% Chamber 
of Commerce, 920 Gay St., Knoxville. Es- 
tablished 1955, 105 acres, 50% occupied, 13 
plants. Services: A, C, E, F, Gn, Pa, Pi, S, 
T, W. Restrictions: 1, 2, 4, 7, 8. Zoned in- 
dustrial by county, use controlled by zon- 
ing, 40% of lot may be built on II 

Memphis — Getwell-Winchester Indus- 
trial District, St. Louis-San Francisco Rwy. 
Co., N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. to V. P., 215 
Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Established 
1957, 91.5 acres.* 

Yale Industrial District, St. Louis-San 
oo Rwy. Co., N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. to 
_ , 215 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Established 1956. 95 acres.* 

Nashville — Centennial Industrial Dis- 
trict, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
R. E. Bisha, Dir. of Indus. Dev., Louis- 
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ville, Ky. Established 1961, 45 acres, 10% 
occupied, 1 plant. Served by L& N RR. 
open to cecpaces switching. Services: 
EGn ,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,5,8. 
Zoned for warehousing & light manufac- 
turing by city; use controlled ss / 
zoning i 

SIDCO, Suburban Ind. Dev. Co., Leon 
Beard, Inc. Mgr., 316 Union St., Nashville. 
Established 1954, 114.0 acres.* 


TEXAS 


Abilene — North Industrial District, 
Hignway 83-277, ‘The Sayles Co., Hai say- 
les, Partner, P. O. Box 266, Abilene. 
Establisned 1956, 425 acres (166 aevelioped), 
bU% occupied, 1s firms. served vy Ft. 
Worth & Denver (Surlington). serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,T,W. (S_to be 
adaed tor part of area in 1961). Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 7. Zoned intensive industrial 
py city; use controlled by deed covenants; 
side setbacks only restrictions as to per- 
centage of lot which may be built on. 
Special features: airport within district; 
public rail team trackage tli 

Alice — Alice Industrial District, Alice 
Industrial Foundation, ‘1 . Peters, Mgr., 
P. O. Box 1434. Established 1956, 170 acres, 
5 percent occupied, 1 plant. Served by 
Southern Pacific. Services: C,E,F,Gn,Pa, 
Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2. Special restric- 
tive covenants by city; use controlled by 
deed covenants .. lll 

Brownsville — Fort Brownsville, Browns- 
ville Navigation District, F. W. Hotmokel, 
Pt. Dir. P. O. Box 231, Brownsville. 
Established 1928, 31,680 acres, 52% occu- 
pied, 74 plants. Served by Missouri Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific, connection with 
Natl. Rwys. of Mexico. Services: E,Gn,Pa,- 
R,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,4,8. Zoned by port 
authority; use controlled by deed or lease 
covenants; 85% of lot may be covered by 
building. Special features: deepwater sea- 
port, with 1.5 miles of deepwater docks 
and 1.5 miles of shallow water docks. Au- 
thority provides roadways, rail extensions, 
water distribution system and industrial 
water reservoir. Oil, natural gas and L. P. 
gas pipelines Ill 

Bryan — Bryan ‘Industrial Sites, The 
Bryan Industrial Foundation, Inc., F. B. 
Butler, Pres., P. O. Box 726, Bryan, ‘Tex. 
Established 1945, 178 acres, 65% %o occupied. 
Served by Missouri- Pacific & Southern 
Pacific RR. Services; package. Restric- 
tions: 3,4,8. Use controlled by deed 
covenants; 80% of lot may be built 
on Itt 

Dallas — Brook Hollow Industrial Dis- 
trict, Windsor Properties, Inc., c. 
Windsor, Jr., Pres., 2828 Southland Cen- 
ter, Dallas 1. Established 1953, 1,200 acres.* 

Casa Linda Industrial District, Northwest 
Highway & Garland Rd., Terminal Bldg. 
Corp. of Tex., George W. Wood, Indus. Agt., 
1030 Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Tex. Established 1955, 140 acres, 25% occu- 
pied, 3 plants. Served by Santa Fe RR. 
Services: A,E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 8. Zoned for light manufac- 
turing or warehousing by city; use con- 
trolled by zoning & deed convenants; 50% 
of lot may be built on I 

Highland Industrial Park, ‘Highland In- 
dustrial Properties, Raymond D. Nasher, 
Pres., 937 Republic National Bank Bldg.. 
Dallas. Established 6 yrs., 150 acres, 40% 
occupied, 70 percent sold, 45 plants. Serv- 
ices: package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
for light manufacturing by city; use con- 
trolled by deed convenants. Special fea- 
¢tures: restaurants & motels near; between 
10-lane expressway and U. S. 35-E I 

Oaw Cliff Industrial District, Westmore- 
land & Illinois, Terminal Bldg., Corp. of 
Tex., George W. Wood, Indus. Agt., 1030 
Merchantile Securities Bldg., Dallas 1. Es- 
tablished 1948, 322 acres, 25% occupied, 11 
plants. Served by Santa Fe RR. Services: 
A,E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8. Zoned for light manufacturing or ware- 
housing by city; use controlled by zoning 
& deed covenants: 50% of lot may be built 
on aa 

Ennis — Preston Industrial District, 
Ennis Cham. of omm., Jack McKay, 
Megr., P. O. Box 159, Ennis. Established 
1952, 49 acres, 30% occupied, 7 plants. 
Served by Southern Pacific RR. Services: 
C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8. Zoned for light industry by city; 
use controlled by zoning & deed covenants; 
50% of lot may be built on 

Fort Worth — Hicks Field Industrial 
Park, Hicks Field, Donald de Lackner, 
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In Stock... 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


TENNESSEE’S 
P leasant 
Ridge 
Industrial 
District 

Sites are in stock and ready for 
occupancy in Knoxville’s Pleasant 

Ridge Industrial District. This mod- 

ern industrial park meets every ac- 

cepted requirement of most of to- 
day’s industries-on-the-move. Lots 
range in size to five acres and 
various combinations of lots are 
available for flexibility in size. The 
terrain and soil characteristics are 
conducive to economical construc- 
tion. The Knoxville area is appre- 
ciative of industry, offers an ex- 
perienced labor supply, abundant 
water and inexpensive power. If 


you’re ready for action — so is 
Knoxville! 


Remember, Pleasant Ridge is: 


e READY FOR OCCUPANCY. 
e Zoned, restricted and priced. 
© Efficiently planned for industry. 
@ Served by all utilities. 
© Convenient to the city, housing, 
transportation and recreation. 
Other, and larger, sites available 
Inquire Today: 
Basic industrial 
studies are 
available on 
request. Prompt, 
courteous and 
confidential 
attention will be 
given your inquiry. 
Write or call: 


Dept. 1D41 
Knoxville 
Chamber of C ce 
920 Gay St. SW 
Telephone 523-0751 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP. 





PEPSI COLA 
CO. . 

















GENERAL FOODS 
CORP. 











ST. JOE PAPER 
& BOX CO. 











3 


a 








WATIONAL BISCUIT 
CO. 


SHULTON 











GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CO. 


ABBOTT 


é 


These are a few of the more than 75 national firms that... 


zELIMINATED E COST, 


DEL 


with UNION REALTY COMPANY’S 
“COMPLETE PACKAGE PROPOSAL” 


Union Realty Company is the South’s larg- 
est industrial development organization. Union 
Realty Company is fully and best equipped to 
serve you with their own Architectural and En- 
gineering Departments, extensive grading and 
excavation equipment, and their own construc- 
tion company. With its complete organization, 
Union Realty Company can submit a “COM- 
PLETE PACKAGE PROPOSAL” on either a 
Lock-and-Key Lease or Sales Basis. This will 
eliminate the worry, extra cost, and delay en- 
tailed in the separate selection of site, preparation 
of plans, taking of bids, and in the coordination 
of architect, grading contractor, building contrac- 
tor, railroad company, city authorities, and the 
many other parties involved. 


Union Realty Company owns more than 
30,000 front feet of the finest industrial sites in 
and around Memphis and is able to serve you 
throughout the South. Properties are available to 
accommodate industries of unlimited size. Union 
Realty Company can furnish immediate office 
space and public warehousing space for use during 
the period of building. 


Be best served with Union Realty Com- 
pany’s “COMPLETE PACKAGE PROPOSAL.” 


LABORATORIES ~ 








Layout, plans, and quota- 
tions provided promptly on 
completely confidential 
basis. 











For further information write, wire or phone 


UNION REALTY COMPANY 
1175 Morehead St., Memphis, Tenn., JAckson 7-6432 
Jack A. Belz, Executive Vice President 
—— Member of AIDC — 





INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


Owner, P. O. Box 4125, Ft. Worth 6. 
Established 1949, 216 acres, 10% occupied. 
Served by Ft. Worth & Denver RR. Serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Gm,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 2. Use controlled by deed covenants; 
75% of lot may be built on . Ill 

Westcliff Industrial District. Seminary & 
Lubbock Sts., Terminal Bldg. Corp. of Tex., 
—- W. Wood, Indus. Act., 1030 Mer- 
cantile Securities Bldg., D. las 1. Estab- 
lished 1950, 112 acres, “~ occupied, 12 
plants. Served by Santa Fe RR. Services: 

Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 
8. Zoned for light manufacturing or ware- 
housing by city; use controlled by zoning 

deed covenants, 50% of lot may be _— 
on 
Harlingen — Port of Harlingen Indus- 
trial Tracts, rook: Sy Colorado Navigation 
Dist. of Cameron Willacy Counties, Ed- 
ward L. Baw, Port Dir., 238 Commerce 
Bldg. Harlingen. Established 11 yrs., 600 
acres, 4% occupied, 5 plants. Served by 
Southern Pacific RR. Services: E,Gn,Pa,- 
Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,6,7. Zoned by 
county. 75% of lot may be built on... II 

Houston — Central Industrial Park, 
corner Garner Ave. & Telephone Rad., 
Santa Fe Railway Lines, G. W. Cox., 
Asst. to Pres.-Indus. Dev., Railway « 
omnes Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Established 

1958, 600 acres, 2.5% occupied. Served b 
Santa Fe. Services: E,Gn,Pa, Fi,R,S,T, 
Restrictions: 2 thru 8. Zoning by deed 
covenants; use controlled by deed cove- 
nants; percentage of lot which may be 
built on varies. Special features: restau- 
rant & motel facilities nearby; airports in 
immediate vicinity Ill 

Houston Industrial District, Houston In- 
dustrial District, Inc., Edward J. Klein, V. 
P., 2330 W. Holcombe, Houston, Tex. Es- 
tablished 1952, 180 acres, 30% occupied, 16 
plants. Served by Missouri Pacific. Serv- 
ices: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,T. Restrictions: 2, 
3,4,8. Use controlled by deed covenants. 
Percentage of lot which may be built on 
varies I 

Phillips Industrial Sites, Houston Ship 
Channel, Harris County, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., C. D. Whitfield, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 429 
Phillips Bldg., Bartlesville, Okla. Estab- 
lished 1956, 1,400 acres, 25% occupied, 3 
plants. Served by G. C. & Ss. F., Southern 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, MKT, Rock Is- 
land, F. W. & D. C. Services: E.Gn,Pa,R:S. 
T.W. Restrictions: 1. Zoned by county. 100% 
of lot may be built on III 

San Jacinto Industrial District, Horn- 
berger Bros. Properties, Inc., Leslie L. Ap- 
pelt Assoc., Inc., Ind. Realtors, 2219 First 
City Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston. Established 
1955, 600 acres.* 

Irving (Dallas) Irving Industrial Dis- 
trict, St. Louis- oon Francisco and Rock 
Island Railways, N. A. Kirchoff, Asst. to 

P., 215 Frisco Bldg., 906 Olive St., 
Si. Louis, Mo. Established 1954, 151.78 
acres.* 

Longview — East Industrial District, 
Longview Indus. Dists., Inc., Walter B. 
Koch, Ex. V. P., 410 N. Center St., Long- 
view. Established 1956, 238 acres, 33% occu- 
pee. 7 plants. Served by Texas & Pecstic 

R. Services: package. Restrictions: 1,2,3,- 
4,5,7,8. Zoned industrial by city; ae con- 
trolled by deed covenants II 

Marshall — Marshall Industrial Founda- 
tion Planned District #1, Marshall Indus. 
Found., Inc., H. R. Bergstrom, Pres., Box 
312. Established 2 years, 105 acres. 10% 
occupied, 3 plants. Services: A,C,E,F,Gn, 
Pa,Pi,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Reserved 
for manufacturing or processing by Indus. 
Found.; use controlled by deed covenants; 
100% of lot may be built on. Shell building 
of 10,000 sq. ft. available May 15, 1961 for 
sale or lease 

Odessa — Industriai Sites, Inc., of Ector 
County, Murphy & Rochester, Inc., Louis 
Rochester, Pres., 420 N. Lincoln, Odessa. 
Established 1958, 288.97 acres, 2% occupied, 
3 plants. Served by Texas & Pacific. Serv- 
ices: package. Restrictions:  1,2,3,4,5,7,8. 
Zoned commercial & industrial by county; 
use controlled by deed covenants; 75% of 
lot may be built on .... II 

San Antonio — Eastwood Industrial Park, 
4455 Director Dr., Steves Bros., Inc., 
James P. Taylor, Mgr., P. O. Box 2340, 
San Antonio. Established 1958, 170 acres, 
7.5% occupied, 3 plants. Served by Sou- 
thern Pacific. Services: package. Restric- 
tions: 1,2,3,4,5,6,7. Zoned for light manu- 
facturing & warehousing by city; use con- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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| KEOKUK. FT. MADISON 
AREA 





The Keokuk-Fort Madison area offers the site-seeker a 


combination of such things as intimate, pleasant-to-live- 


in small communities, unlimited fresh water, a good 


transportation network, and a reservoir of workers with 


proved capability and efficiency. 


AN AREA WITH THE BASIC 


By Jouett Davenport, Jr. 


ucked in the southeast corner of the State of 

Iowa is Lee County, an area which contains 
or is close to several communities with definitely 
individual characteristics but which, at the same 
time, has a combination of locational advantages 
which are generally common to most parts of the 
County. 

To the East, Lee is bounded by the Mississippi 
River and Illinois, while to the Southwest its 
boundaries are the Des Moines River and Mis- 
souri. The County is thus in a spot that has made 
it important in commercial and industrial activi- 
ties since the days of the Indians and the opening 
of the West. 


The two major cities in the County, both 
steeped in history and almost identical in popula- 
tion size, are Keokuk and Fort Madison. Keokuk, 
with a population of 16,316, is located in the ex- 
treme southeastern corner of Lee, and Fort Madi- 
son, with a count of 15,247 inhabitants, is in the 
extreme northeastern corner. 

The topography varies from flat to gently 
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rolling land, and although a great deal of land in 
the County is devoted to agriculture, the area in 
the river valleys is beautifully wooded, and both 
Keokuk and Fort Madison have magnificent home 
sites overlooking the great expanse of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The area is Mississippi River flood-free due to 
the level being controlled to less than 12 inches 
variation at the hydroelectric dam at Keokuk. 


The Port Lee Industrial District 


Certainly the most impressive development — 
present and future —in this region is the huge 
15,000-acre Port Lee industrial district. Develop- 
ment specialists of Union Electric term this “the 
best industrial site on the Mississippi.” 

Located along the west bank of the Mississippi 
between the two communities, the district has ex- 
tensive river frontage, and assurance has been 
given by the Corps of Engineers that dockage 
and barge facilities are highly feasible at points 
on this frontage. This would, of course, give ac- 











Chemical process center of the Midwest? Some site experts 
have predicted that the Keokuk-Fort Madison area is destined 
to become one of the nation’s top process-industry centers. 
Biggest factor, of course, is the mighty Mississippi, which has 


a maximum daily flow of 38 billion gallons per day. If several 
interrelated facilities should follow close on the heels of the 
California Chemical unit under construction, this area could 
take off like the proverbial skyrocket. 





| COMPONENTS FOR GROWTH 


The Mississippi River, great artery of 
commerce with its virtually limitless 
supply of life-giving water, is a strong 
asset to the Keokuk-Fort Madison 
area. This is a towboat operating on 
the river lake formed by the locks and 
dam at Keokuk. 
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This vast expanse of land, located between Keokuk and Fort-Madison 
on the Mississippi River, has been designated as the Port Lee iIn- 
dustrial area. Comprising some 15,000 acres of land, it has unlimited 
surface and underground water, modern highways, natural gas and 
ample power. It is served by both the Santa Fe and Burlington rail- 
roads. 





cess for water traffic all the way from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to New Orleans. 


Direct highway access to the site is provided by 
U.S. 218 and 61 which run north-south through 
the district. In addition, the Atchinson, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad and the main north-south 
route of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy trav- 
erse the area. 


At the same time, close by are the other high- 
ways and rail lines, as well as trucking and air- 
port facilities, which serve Keokuk and Fort Madi- 
son, but these will be spotlighted later in this re- 
port when we take a close look at the two com- 
munities. 

The Port Lee District has level topography, 
plus an unlimited supply of soft fresh water, both 
from underground sources and the river, making 
it a suitable location for many types of large or 
small industrial and commercial installations. 





Keokuk—Geared for Progress 





We found business leaders quick to provide data 
on local opportunities in Keokuk. Our host and 
guide, H. H. Stevenson, district engineer of Union 
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Electric’s Iowa division here, was a walking en- 
cyclopedia of community data. Paul Mercer and 
other officials were equally helpful. 

Chairman R. B. Axford of the Keokuk Planning 
and Zoning Commission informed us, for exam- 
ple, that the city has a “comprehensive plan.” A 
thorough study of the needs was made in 1955, he 
explained, and since that time all the recommen- 
dations made as a result of the study have been 


implemented. All aspects of zoning are covered in 
the plan. 


“Right now,” he continued, “we are formulat- 
ing a workable plan for urban renewal here, and 
several hundred acres ultimately will be affected. 
I think the citizens will be generally in favor of 
the program when it is presented.” 

Mr. Axford, who is manager of the Air Reduction 
Chemical and Carbide Company (division of Air 
Reduction Company, Inc.) plant here, states fur- 
ther that Keokuk workers are “100 percent de- 
pendable.” Among the 85 employees at his plant, 
he said “absenteeism is at a minimum.” 

“From the standpoint of rail and truck trans- 
portation,” he added, “Keokuk is in an enviable 
position.” These factors, Mr. Axford said, along 
with the availability of raw materials, abundant 
electric power and water, were among those in- 
fluencing location of the plant here. 
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Additional praise of the transportation facilities 
came from Walter Thomas, vice president and 
general manager of Thomas Truck & Caster Com- 
pany, and John Hutchison, secretary-treasurer 
of the firm. 

A local enterprise, Thomas ships not only all 
over the United States but also to many foreign 
countries. “We use rail, truck and air freight 
transportation,’ Mr. Thomas said, “and we find 
all mediums to be very satisfactory.” The air 
freight, he noted, is trucked to the Quincy airport 


The Dryden Rubber Division of the Sheller Manufacturing Corporation 
is one of the largest plants in Keokuk and employs about 1,000 
persons. Using both truck and rail transportation, the plant ships 
to markets in the West, Southwest and Southeast. In the background, 
upper right, is the plant of Midwest Carbide Corporation which has 
135 employees. 





which is less than an hour’s drive from Keokuk. 

The company has been in operation since 1937 
and currently employs 96 men. These workers 
were described by the two executives as being 
excellent and devoted to their jobs. 

From the Thomas plant we drove over for a 
visit at the huge Dryden Rubber Division facility 
of Sheller Manufacturing Corporation. There we 
met Paul Hoeferle, vice president and general 
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manager of the plant, and John A. Reeves, a group 
vice president in charge of several of the Divi- 
sion’s plants. 

From them we learned that the building has 
275,000 square feet of floor space, and there are 
about 1,000 employees equally divided between 
men and women. Of that total, about 35 per cent 
commute from nearby points in Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri. “We have never had any trouble re- 
cruiting the kind of workers we need here,” Mr. 
Hoeferle observed, “and they have a definite feel- 
ing of responsibility in their jobs.” 

Pointing out that while he has four plants under 
his supervision, three being in other locations, 
Mr. Reeves said he preferred to live in Keokuk. 
“The people here are friendly, we have a beauti- 
ful country club, are close to a variety of recrea- 
tional facilities, have unusually good schools and 
fine churches, and the leaders here participate 
vigorously in community activities.” 

The Dryden plant produces foam rubber cush- 
ioning, primarily for automobiles, but is moving 
strongly into the furniture field, Mr. Reeves said. 
Using both rail and truck transportation, the 
plant ships to markets in the West, Southwest 
and Southeast. 





A “Great Future” for the Area 





Another devoted citizen of Keokuk is Jenkins 
Kiedaisch, superintendent of the Midwest Carbide 
Corporation plant. “During the past 10 years,” he 
told us in an interview, “we have had to double 
the size of the plant here to meet demands for 
our carbon paste electrodes. Because of its central 
location and many other advantages, I think this 
area has a great future.” 

Mr. Kiedaisch explained that the plant was lo- 
cated here primarily because of “adequate and 
reasonable electric power.” It serves a market 
area roughly north of the Mason-Dixon Line and 
East of the Rockies, and outbound shipments are 
equally divided between rail and truck facilities. 
Raw materials, coke and lime, come in entirely 
by rail. 

Of the highly-automated plant’s 125 employees 
who, Mr. Kiedaisch said, are “highly efficient,” 
many are long-time workers with the company. 

Looking to the future, the Midwest Carbide 
executive revealed that the firm is on a site of 
135 acres which allows plenty of room for the 
construction of another facility. In this connec- 
tion, he said, there is an excellent opportunity 
for some other company to build a plant here to 








One of the most attractive industrial plants in Keoxux is that of 
Hoerner Boxes, Inc. This operation has close to 200 workers and is 
headed by R. N. Hoerner who is also prominent in civic affairs. The 
company operates 13 plants throughout the Midwest but has head- 
quarters in Keokuk. 
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The oldest industrial organization in Keokuk is the Hubinger Company 
which has been in existence since 1881. The more than 500 persons 
employed here come from a tri-state area and are described by 
Hubinger President R. H. Krueger as being “largely of pioneer stock, 
high type. and solid and dependable on the iob.” 
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The W. A. Shaeffer Pen Company's main plant and executive offices 
are in this modern building overlooking the Mississippi River. It is 
the largest of three Shaeffer plants located in Fort Madison. 





use acetylene produced by Midwest Carbide. 

One of the oldest organizations here is the Hu- 
binger Company which has been in existence since 
1881. A producer of corn products, the operation 
was located in Keokuk because of proximity to 
both raw materials and markets, according to 


Company President R. H. Krueger. 

Although the company serves a national mar- 
ket, and has offices in major cities all over the 
country, the manufacturing activities are in the 
one big operation in Keokuk which has 500 em- 
ployees. “The people here,’ Mr. Krueger said, 
“are largely of pioneer stock, high type, and solid 
and dependable on the job.” 

Mr. Krueger, who is also president of the Board 
of Education here, declared that the Keokuk 
schools “are far ahead of those for an average 
city of this size.” He said too, that there are many 
distinct advantages to living in a small city where 
individual citizens have a better opportunity to 
make important contributions to community life. 

That sentiment about the city was reiterated 
by R. N. Hoerner, head of Hoerner Boxes, Inc., 
producers of corrugated containers. Our chat with 
him came after a pleasant lunch at the Keokuk 
Country Club which is surrounded by a beautiful 
and challenging golf. course and overlooks the 
Mississippi River. 

“This is a good place in which to raise a family,” 
Mr. Hoerner commented, “for we not only have 
all the factors that make for good living but we 
can also enjoy all these advantages at a reason- 
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able cost.” He also stressed that the size and 
friendliness of Keokuk permitted a broader op- 
portunity for participation in all community ac- 
tivities and endeavors. 


Employing close to 200 persons, the Hoerner 
plant receives the raw paper board, for the manu- 
facture of boxes, via rail, while about 85 per cent 
of the finished product goes out by truck. 

Later that afternoon, after we had taken a 
sight-seeing tour of the river-front area, we vis- 
ited G. L. Weissenburger, president of Vanadium 
Corporation of America and its Keokuk Electro- 
Metals Division. 

Mr. Weissenberger stressed the locational ad- 
vantages of having access to barge transportation 
here, as his company uses barges to bring in coal 
and coke, as well as manganese and chrome ores, 
which are used in its manufacturing processes. 
“This, supplemented by good rail facilities, gives 
us complete transportation services,” he said. 

The 500 persons employed in manufacturing at 
Keokuk Electro-Metals are in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled category. About half of them live in 
the city, while the rest commute from the tri-state 
area. 

Headquarters of Vanadium are in New York 
City, but Mr. Weissenberger chooses to reside in 
Keokuk and uses the company plane for necessary 
trips between here and New York. “We have a 
good social life here,” he observed, “and com- 
munity services you could hardly beat anywhere.” 


Fort Madison—A City of Industry 


Following our stay in Keokuk, we drove north- 











ward along the river and on through the Port Lee 
Industrial District to Fort Madison. The first per- 
son we chatted with here was C. E. (Eddie) 
Richards, Jr., chairman of the Fort Madison Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Business and Industry Com- 
mittee. 

A man of boundless enthusiasm and an ardent 
promoter of his city, Mr. Richards asserted that 
the people here cooperate well with established 
industry and are very receptive to the idea of 
bringing in new enterprises. 

Adding that he is “very optimistic” about the 
possibilities for further development, Mr. Rich- 
ards cited in rapid fire order such Fort Madison 
advantages as “excellent plant sites, the most 
ideal between here and the deep South; good, 
flat land; direct rail and highway service, gas and 
oil lines and abundant water.” 

Workers in this area, he continued, are noted 
for high productivity, for many of them come 
from nearby farms and are the type of people 
who work well with their hands. He predicted 
also that with increasing mechanization of agri- 
culture there wili be constantly growing reser- 
voir of capable workers available here. 

Equally enthusiastic about Fort Madison was 


Robert J. Knake, manager of the big Du Pont in- 
stallation which produces paints, enamels and 
thinners. “I’ve been associated with five other 
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Du Pont plants in other places,” Mr. Knake said, 
“and it has been my experience that the workers 
in Fort Madison are of higher caliber than those in 
the other facilities. Here, we always get a good 
day’s work.” 

Many of the 300 persons currently working at 
the plant have a farm background, and Mr. Knake 
stressed, as did Mr. Richards, that these workers 
are easily trained in manufacturing skills. The 
Du Pont executive made the additional point that 
he had no trouble getting supervisory personnel, 
as most people are glad to get away from big 
cities and to come here where they can enjoy the 
conveniences of a small community. 

The plant, which began operations in 1941, was 
expanded in 1948 and was undergoing another 
expansion as of this writing. Its products are 
shipped into an extensive region including the 
Mid-West and the South. “We are very happy 
with the rail and truck transportation facilities 
we have here,” Mr. Knake said, “as they meet all 
our needs in bringing raw materials in and ship- 
ping our finished goods to market. Altogether,” 
he added, “this area is a natural for the location 
of chemical and allied plants.” 

From the Du Pont facility we drove directly to 





The |. E. duPont de Nemours plant at Fort Madison, which has been 
in operation since 1941 and expanded twice since then, produces 
paints, thinners, enamels and budium coating. It currently provides 
employment for more than 300 persons. 
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the huge and strikingly modern plant of W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, a name famous the world 
over, where we had the privilege of meeting 
‘Walter A. Sheaffer II, president, grandson of the 
founder. He told us that the company was founded 
at Fort Madison in 1913 by his grandfather who 
had for 45 years been alternately a farmer, piano 
salesman and jeweler. It was while in the latter 
business that he came up with the idea for the 
self-filling lever pen. 

‘The business was a success from the start, and 
all through the years Sheaffer has scored a num- 
ber of “firsts” in the development of writing in- 
struments. Today Sheaffer products are sold in 
every country outside the Iron Curtain and the 
company has manufacturing subsidiaries in sev- 
eral foreign countries. The company also has in 
Fort Madison a tool and die plant which serves a 
number of the nation’s leading firms. 

The Fort Madison writing instrument plant of 
Sheaffer serves the entire domestic market, utiliz- 
ing rail and truck transportation, as well as air, 
which the company president characterized as 
“tops.” The plant has 1,155 hourly-paid workers 
and a total of 1,324 employees. “You can’t find bet- 
ter people anywhere,” Mr. Sheaffer declared, 
“and all through the years we have enjoyed out- 


standingly good labor relations here.” Since the 
family has lived here for three generations, Fort 
Madison is very much home, and the present 
chief executive said he had never found another 





Crandon Paper Mills, Inc., at Fort Madison is the largest paper board 
mill in lowa and one of the few mills in the United States manufac- 
turing corrugated board from hardwood. Crandon Vice President H. 
G. Decker said of the Fort Madison location: ‘‘We are in a good posi- 
tion to reach our national market and just overnight away from any 
of the more important sales areas.” 
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community in which he would rather live. 


An “Ideal” Central Location 


In a subsequent interview at Ajax Manufac- 
turing Company, a subsidiary of Montgomery 
Ward, Plant Manager Hal Brooks laid stress on 
the fact that the Fort Madison location “is ideal 
for us because from this central point we can 
ship easily to all of Ward’s distribution points.” 
The plant produces farm fencing and gates, chain- 
link fence, steel corn cribs and utility buildings. 

Mr. Brooks, who is current president of the 
Fort Madison Chamber of Commerce, said the 
plant utilizes barge service as well as rail and 
truck transport. In addition to its manufacturing 
operations, the facility here serves as a distribu- 
tion point for goods not made in the plant. 

The plant employs 85 semi-skilled persons who 
are trained on the job. “We have found that the 
workers we recruit in this area are adaptable and 
apt at learning,” he said. 

Waxing eloquent about Fort Madison’s “live- 
ability,” the Ajax manager declared: “I’ve never 
lived in a community where the people are more 
outgoing and gregarious than they are here. They 
are friendly, civic minded, and aggressive in their 
determination to further the city’s growth. We 
also have an understanding and cooperative local 
government. Our firm has an expansion under- 
way.” 

Another enterprise which has found a happy 
home in Fort Madison is Midwest Wax Paper 
Company. With 100 workers, about 90 per cent of 
which are men, the plant has been in operation 
since 1924. In response to a question about the 
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capability of the firm’s employees, Vice President 
and Treasurer H. G. Decker concurred with other 
Fort Madison industrialists in saying that this 
area is “blessed with a good labor market” and 
that he has found the workers to be “of high 
grade and adaptable. We have been fortunate in 
having a very low turnover,” he added, “and ab- 
senteeism is practically nil.” 

The raw materials for the operation are brought 
in by rail, while the finished products go out by 
truck. “Located, as we are, midway between the 
east and west coasts,” Mr. Decker said, “we are 
in a good position to reach our national market 
and are just overnight away from any of the 
most important sales areas.” 

All of these same advantages were stressed in 
a later interview with A. A. Smith, vice president 
of Gleason Corporation, who also made the point 
that Fort Madison provides “an uncrowded, more 
leisurely pace of living” than can be found in 
larger cities. “People here have an unusually wide 
circle of friends,” he added, “and there is a lot of 
wholesome home entertainment.” 

Discussing the availability of workers here — 
the Gleason plant has 130 — Mr. Smith noted 
that the industrial community is not highly 
unionized, and those who do belong to unions 
“are fair and easy to bargain with.” 


Incidentally, Mr. Smith formerly operated the 
Anthes-Force Oiler Company which merged with 
Gleason, of Milwaukee, in January, 1960. It is sig- 
nificant that the Gleason organization is now con- 
solidating its manufacturing operations and mov- 
ing practically all such activities to Fort Madison. 





$22 Million Development Planned 





As mentioned at the outset of this report, the 
most spectacular development in this region is 
the new plant being built by the Ortho Division 
of California Chemical Company near Fort Madi- 
son. This project is expected to set off a chain of 
events having far-reaching industrial develop- 
ment implications throughout this region. 

The facility will be on a tract of 419 acres front- 
ing on the Mississippi River and will cost ap- 
proximately $22 million. Officials said it will rep- 
resent the largest one-time investment of its kind 
in the nation. 

Initially the plant will employ between 150 and 
200 persons, while it is expected that this will in- 
crease ultimately to 500. The annual payroll is 
estimated to be from $2.5 million to $3 million. 
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The magnitude of the project may be seen in 
the fact that the plant will produce 1,000 tons a 
day of dry and liquid plant foods for distribution 
in the Mid-west. 

Further, it is anticipated that the new complex 
will result in total increased business activity of 
$6.2 million for the area. And, as the plant grows, 
this will increase to $15 million. 


The Fort Madison Chamber of Commerce industrial Committee pur- 
chased this 419-acre tract in 1958. Today a $22 million plant is under 
construction there by the Ortho Division of California Chemical Com- 
pany. The operation is expected ultimately to employ 500 persons. 





The selection of Lee County as the site for the 
installation has been hailed by leaders in both 
Fort Madison and Keokuk as a potent example of 
the kind of new enterprise which the area’s plus 
location factors can attract. 





The Lee County Market Area 





After our very informative conversations with 
these leaders in Keokuk and Fort Madison, we 
delved further into facts and figures about the 
area and found that a total population of some 
80,000 persons resides within a 25-mile radius. 

Among the small communities in the county 
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which provide workers for Keokuk and Fort Mad- 
ison enterprises are Montrose, Donnellson, West 
Point and Franklin. With less than 2,000 population 
in each, these towns are unincorporated and are 
pleasant and attractive residential areas. 
Communities located on the Illinois side of the 
Mississippi River, which are also important to the 
Lee County area include Dallas City, Hamilton, 
Nauvoo, Warsaw, Niota and Pontoosac. These vary 
in population from a little over 2,000 to less than a 
1,000 and are also primarily residential. There is 
some industry in Hamilton and Warsaw, however, 


The hydroelectric dam at Keokuk also has locks with a 32-foot drop, 
and these are the largest locks on the Mississippi. Each year record 
tonnage is towed through here. Below this dam the Mississippi River 
inland waterway system is open the year around. 





notable in the latter being plants of Warsaw 
Brewing Corporation and Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company. 

Distances to important centers from a point 
centered in the Port Lee Industrial District in- 
clude Chicago, 240 miles; St. Louis, 177; Kansas 
City, 220; Omaha, 290; Des Moines, 180; Milwau- 
kee, 265; Indianapolis, 300; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
368, and Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 110. 

Thus, with a nearby population of 80,000 from 
which to draw workers — Lee County alone has 
44,234 persons — which in itself constitutes an 
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important consumer market — plus the proximity 
to big market centers, the Keokuk-Fort Madison 
area appears certainly to be in a good position 
for further industrial expansion. 

The stability and efficiency of the workers to 
be found in and around the Keokuk-Fort Madison 
area has already been thoroughly attested to by 
the industrialists we interviewed, and wage rates 
are generally competitive with, or less than, those 
in most other parts of the nation. 

Employers in this area also have the advantage 
of Iowa’s “right to work” law which is similar to 
such statutes which prevail in several other 
states. 

Besides being a source of industrial workers, 
the farms of Lee County contribute substantially 
to the area’s economy, as average agricultural 
sales total more than $13 million annually. Prin- 
cipal crops include hay of several types, soybeans, 
and such small grains as wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and so on. 


Altogether, the heavy grain, bean and other 
farm crops grown throughout Iowa and in the 
three-state area — plus the ideal transportation 
facilities — should be of interest to food proc- 
essers who could locate in the area. The new 
Ortho project attests to the fact that there is a 


heavy and growing market for fertilizers through- 
out this section of the country. 





Banks Receptive to Growth 





Part and parcel, of course, of the area’s grow- 
ing economy are the banks which have helped, 
as well as benefited from, that growth. As ex- 
pressed by E. A. Ebersole, executive vice presi- 
dent of the State Central Savings Bank of Keokuk: 
“The banks here are very receptive to new busi- 
ness.” 


The view of C. W. Smith, president of the Fort 
Madison Savings Bank was: “We are happy to 
finance new developments here.” 

There are three banks in each of the cities, and 
Mr. Ebersole and Mr. Smith emphasized that, 
while being competitive, the banks cooperate 
with each other and all have correspondent 
banks through which additional funds may be 
made available for specific loan commitments. 
Latest available figures showed total deposits of 
$23.143 million in Keokuk banks, while the total 
was $18 million in Fort Madison. The Keokuk 
Savings & Loan Association has assets in excess 
of $4.9 million, and the association in Fort Madi- 
son has $5.5 million. 








All Modes of Transportation Offered 


For their size, both Keokuk and Fort Madison 
have exceptional transportation facilities to serve 
industries locating in the area. 

Railroads serving Keokuk are the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific; Toledo, Peoria and Western; and the Wa- 
bash, via Carthage. The city has industrial daily 
yard and spur switching service, as well as pas- 
senger service. Second day rail freight service is 
provided to such points as Chicago, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. 

Two truck terminals are located in the city and 
more than a dozen motor freight lines provide 
around-the-clock transport for Keokuk industry. 

Commercial air service is provided by Ozark 
Air Lines at the Quincy, Illinois, airport, and 
Braniff International also serves that airport with 
a north-south schedule. For private flying and 
corporation aircraft Keokuk has its own airport 
which has lighted runways and an aircraft repair 
service. 

The Mississippi River inland waterway system 
is open to navigation below the Keokuk dam the 
year around, while the shipping season above the 
city opens in March and ends in December, de- 
pending upon icing conditions. 

Fort Madison is the only city in Iowa on the 
Santa Fe Railroad, and that road’s main trans- 
continental line, east-west, along with the Bur- 
lington Railroad’s branch, north-south, provide 
top rail services. The Santa Fe, in connection with 
the TP&W, makes it possible to by-pass the Chi- 
cago terminal in hauling freight to eastern mar- 
kets. Overnight rail freight service is offered to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. 

The 11 motor truck common carriers with 
schedules in and out of Fort Madison also offer 
overnight service to major gateways and, like the 
lines serving Keokuk, give excellent service 
throughout the United States on through rates 
as well as commodity rates. 





Fort Madison also, of course, has the advantage 
of the nine-foot Mississippi River channel carry- 
ing barge traffic to and from ports on the inland 
system. 

For private and corporate flying Fort Madison 
has a new $300,000 municipal airport on a 172-acre 
tract just 1.5 miles from the downtown business 
district. The lighted strip has automatic beacon, 
wind cone and other instruments. 

Running east-west through Keokuk is Federal 
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Highway 136, while U.S. 2 runs east-west through 
Fort Madison. The two cities are connected by a 
combined system of U.S. and state highways, and 
there are bridges across the Mississippi at both 
cities. 





Union Electric Supplies Power 





Headquartered in St. Louis, Union Electric 
Company supplies power to the Keokuk-Fort 
Madison area. The company’s multi-plant, inte- 
grated system provides a dependable flow of 
electricity adequate for any industrial require- 
ment. 

Included in the system are two large hydro- 
electric plants, one on the Mississippi at Keokuk, 


This aerial view of a portion of Fort Madison's riverfront area shows 
in the foreground the 35-acre riverview Park adjacent to a small boat 
harbor which will accommodate 230 craft. 





and one on the Osage River at Bagnell, Missouri. 
These, together with the major steam plants lo- 
cated adjacent to the Illinois coal fields, one of 
the largest coal producing areas in the nation, 
permit operating economies which are reflected 
in a very favorable rate structure. 

In 1960 Union Electric completed an $8.8 mil- 
lion transmission line and substation project 
which further improved the service. 

The adequacy of the company’s power supply 
may be seen in the fact that when the Ortho 
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plant near Fort Madison is completed it will use 
as much power as would be required for a city of 
50,000, and Union Electric is all set to deliver it. 

Natural gas is provided to Keokuk through 
Keokuk Gas Service Company from the Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipeline Company. North Central Pub- 
lic Service Company furnishes gas to the Fort 
Madison area. Both oil and gas lines traverse the 
Port Lee Industrial District. 





Public Schools an Asset 





After interviews with the school superintend- 
ents in Keokuk and Fort Madison and seeing some 
of the modern and efficient public school build- 
ings in the two cities, we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that youngsters in this area have an unusual- 


ly good opportunity for a solid educational foun- 
dation. 


The Keokuk system includes seven elementary 
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schools, one high school, one junior high and a 
community college. At the beginning of 1961 en- 
rollment totaled 3,805 students. 

Also here are three parochial schools, one of 
which is a high school, with an enrollment total- 
ing 650. 

Keokuk School Superintendent Franklin Stone 
told us that all the school buildings are “effi- 
cient,” as even the older ones have been modern- 
ized. “We have a continuing long-range program,” 
Mr. Stone said, “and we are now planning addi- 
tions to the high school and college to take care 
of anticipated increases in enrollment.” 

The superintendent said further that the col- 
lege has a good night program, with accredited 
courses which include business and _ technical 
studies. He emphasized, too, that the system has a 
guidance program, through which the schools 
work with business and industry in placement, 
plus a complete intelligence and aptitude test 


Handsome and modern churches may be 
found throughout the Lee County area. An 
outstanding example is the St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church at Keokuk. 


Both Keokuk and Fort Madison have public 
school systems which are rated as among the 
best in the nation, and both cities have con- 
tinuing programs of modernization and ex- 
pansion. Shown is the new Hawthorne Schoo! 
in Keokuk. 





program. Between 40 and 50 per cent of the high 
school graduates go on to institutions of higher 
learning, he added. 

Fort Madison has six public schools and four 
parochial schools, with an enrollment of more 
than 3,700 students. A new $825,000 parochial 
high school building was completed in 1958, while 
a new $1.3 million high school building was com- 
pleted in 1959. 

C. J. Johnston, Fort Madison superintendent 
of public schools, said that within the next two 
years a new elementary school unit will be built, 
and new rooms also will be added to existing 
units. “Our system is prepared to take care of 
future needs,” he declared, “and our bonding ca- 
pacity is sufficient.” 

Mr. Johnston stressed that all the schools have 
“the best of equipment, including a language lab- 
oratory and a good shop program.” As a project 
in the shop course the students are building a 
complete house. There are also courses in elec- 
tronics and in business education, plus a broad 
program of extra-curricular activities. 

A night program of adult education includes 
courses in welding, machine shop, typing, book- 
keeping and shorthand, while a summer program 
has both remedial and enrichment courses. 

“We have a strong college preparatory pro- 
gram,” Mr. Johnston said, “and about 40 per cent 
of the high school graduates go on to college 
work.” 





Extensive Community Services 





Residents of Keokuk and Fort Madison have 
access to a full complement of community serv- 
ices, and recreational and cultural activities. 

Included are parks, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, golf courses, skating rinks, tennis courts, 
public libraries, concert groups, and so on, as well 
as year around youth programs. The country 
clubs in both cities are modern, comfortable and 
on beautiful sites, and Fort Madison boasts a new 
$400,000 small boat harbor which will accommo- 
date 230 craft. 

Radio stations are located in Keokuk and Fort 
Madison, and there are several television stations 
which give good reception in the area. Daily 
newspapers are The Evening Democrat in Fort 
Madison and the Daily Gate City in Keokuk. 

For cities their size the two are unusually well 
supplied with churches, there being 32 in Keokuk 
and 23 in Fort Madison, representing virtually all 
denominations. 


KEOKUK-FT. MADISON 


The 371-ton sternwheeler, George M. Verity, was donated to Keokuk 
by the Armco Steel Corporation of Middletown, Ohio. The craft has 
been placed in Victory Park and has been made into a river museum 
which is expected to attract thousands of visitors. The boat has four 
decks and guest rooms. 


The Fort Madison Country Club, golf course and swimming pool, at 
the east city limits, are in a beautiful bluff area overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi River. Both Fort Madison and Keokuk are fortunate in having 
unusually attractive country clubs which are enjoyed by a large pro- 
portion of the population. 


The arena area of the 234-acre Rodeo Park, located at the north edge 
of Fort Madison, has a seating capacity of 10,500. It is the home of 
the Annual Tri-State Championship Rodeo which draws thousands 
of visitors to the city each September. 
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The Union Electric Company, which has headquarters 
in St. Louis, has one of the most effective and well 
trained industrial development eg to be found 
among the nation’s electric utilities. Manager of in- 


dustrial development for the company is G. James 

eg (right) who has had extensive Lares in hao 
ield. The other specialists, all engineering 

i work with Mr. Haven in —<. the a came of 

the company’s service area are (left to 

Baebier, Henry W. Heck and John L. Hill 


~~ prom G. 





This editorial report on the site selection and 
plant location factors in the Keokuk-Fort Madison 
area was compiled the editorial staff of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT under the auspices 
ot Union Electric Company. Reprints of the study 
are available without pope from G. J. Haven, 
Manager of Industrial Development, Union Elec- 
tric Company, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Keokuk has two hospitals, with a total of 200 
beds, while Sacred Heart Hospital at Fort Madi- 
son has 165 beds. The latter had a new $1.5 million 
wing completed in 1959. 

Fire and police protection in the area are pro- 
vided by well trained men and modern, motor- 
ized equipment. 

The city governments of Keokuk and Fort 
Madison are progressive and well managed, and 
new industrial citizens coming into the area may 
expect to get all necessary services. In Fort Madi- 
son, for example, the city in 1960 completed an 
$89,000 water and sewer line extension and im- 
provement project, and in 1961 a new $36,000 
water tower will be constructed. 

The availability of water from the Mississippi 
River and the great ground water resources con- 
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stitute, of course, one of the area’s outstanding 
assets. 


Of Special Interest to Site-Seekers 


In addition to the tremendous potential for 
development of the Port Lee Industrial District 
through the joint efforts of the Keokuk and Fort 
Madison Chambers of Commerce, each of the 
chambers has industrial sites available within 
their own areas. 

The Keokuk Chamber currently owns 40 acres 
of land which is immediately available, and has 
an option on 120 more acres. All utilities and 
necessary services are available. 

The Fort Madison Chamber of Commerce In- 
dustrial Committee owns or has under option 
1,000 acres of level and flood-free land for indus- 
trial development and where all services and util- 
ities are available. 

Detailed information about any or all aspects 
of plant location factors in Keokuk will be readily 
supplied by James Kettering, Secretary of the 
Keokuk Chamber of Commerce, and for Fort 
Madison by Robert Humphrey, industrial direc- 
tor of the chamber there. Full information about 
Port Lee can be obtained from either of these 
men. 

Also ready to provide full information about 
the entire Keokuk-Fort Madison area, including 
on-the-spot personal aid to industrial prospects, 
is Union Electric Company. Inquiries should be 
addressed to G. J. Haven, manager of Industrial 
Development, Union Electric Company, St. Louis 
1, Missouri. 
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By Arnett Custer 


A look at recent new plant reports and their product classifications shows 
definite trends. Nationally, this month the greatest number of industrial 
expansions are reported by producers of chemical-plastics and metal- 
machinery goods. The electronic-precision instrument and the food-agri- 
cultural industries rank next in number of new units planned. A high 
percentage of the overall growth scene also is credited to the apparel- 
textile, furniture and paper products industries. 


Last month the largest group of plans was reported in the metal- 


machinery field. The chemical-plastics and food-agricultural 


industries 


rallied close behind. A big group of announcements came from the elec- 
tronics-precision instruments, paper and the apparel-textile fields. 


Making new plant headlines 
this month: Shell Oil’s computer- 
designed plant at Emeryville, Cali- 
fornia. The same plant engineer- 
designed would have cost $500,000 
more. Ethylene oxide production 
costs here will be cut by five or ten 
percent as a result of the computer’s 
efficiency. Dr. Thomas Baron, en- 
gineering chief for Shell research, 
reported comparative records for 
engineers and the computer: en- 
gineers produced three alternate de- 
signs in a year; the CHEOPS com- 
puter processed 16,000 possible de- 
signs in sixteen hours. Draftsmen 
are required to translate the com- 
puter’s specifications into  blue- 
prints. Shell is applying computer 
know-how to preparation of plans 
for a synthetic rubber plant and an 
oil refinery. 


This month’s_ reports 
other news, the most 
locations described below. 


brought 
interesting 


MINDANAO, PHILIPPINES. The 
world’s first integrated copper, zinc, 
and ammonium sulphate plant will 
be opened by Marinduque Iron Mines 


Agents at a cost of $23 million. 
Firm president Jesus Cabarrus set 
annual capacity production figures 
at 14,000 tons of fabricated copper 
goods and 100,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate fertilizer. Employment is 
expected to total 1000. Foster 
Wheeler Corp., E. W. Bliss Co., 
Chemetals Corp., Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Ltd and Export-Import Bank 
are involved in putting the new 
plant into operation. 


INSTITUTE, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals will oper- 
ate a new $multi-million Ameripol 
CB plant by the end of 1961. This 
new and improved synthetic rubber 
can be produced at 20 million pounds 
annually. 


LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Arthur N. Daniels, president of New 
Hampshire Ball Bearings said instru- 
ment ball bearings would be pro- 
duced by September at a new 
$750,000 plant. The building will be 
on a ten-acre site, have 18,000 
square feet of floor space, and should 
be staffed by 90 employees within 
two years. 


SIMPSON COUNTY, MISSIS- 
SIPPI. Universal Manufacturing 
Corporation of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey will locate a $1.75 million plant 
on 200 acres between Magee and 
Mendenhall. Electrical components 
will be manufactured in January 
1962 by 350 employees. President 
Archie Sergy stated full production 
employment figure will total 1200. 


CLAYMONT, DELAWARE. Air 
Reduction Sales Company will build 
a $5 million air separation facility 
to serve SunOlin’s ethylene oxide 
plant. Dr. J. T. Hugill, spokesman 
for the firm, released figures placing 
daily capacity at 350 tons of oxygen 
and 25 tons of nitrogen. 





The following is a summary of major 
industrial plants in the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries, reported 
to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during 
the month of February, 1961, by indus- 
tries and industrial development organ- 
izations. 


Number of employees is indicated b 
the code: A(Under 25); B(25-100); C(100- 
250); D(250-1,000); and E(Over 1,000). 





ALABAMA 
Florence — Weyerhaueser Co., Weyer- 
haueser Southern Corp., Ivan D. Wood, 
Exec. V. Pres., W. G. Karran, Resdnt. 
Mgegr.; corrugated paper containers. Under 
constr. Oper. date —fall 1961. 10-acre site. 
148,000 sq. ft. $1 million plus. (C). 
Guntersville — O.K. Rubber Welders; 
re-treading. $200,000. (C). 
Mobile — Textile Paper Products Co.; 
paper mill tubes & cores. (B). 
LASKA 


No Plants Reported. 
ARIZONA 
No Plants Reported. 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — Jacuzzi Bros. Inc., Can- 
dido Jacuzzi, Exec. V. Pres.; pumps, 
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NEW PLANTS 


swimming pool equip. Oper date — 
late 1961. 45-acre site. 150,000 sq. ft. $2 
million. (D). 

Russellville — James-Thompson Tur- 
key Hatcheries Inc., Dr. J. N. Thompson, 
Pres.; Turkey poults. In oper. $100,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Compton, San Pedro Ind. Area — Har- 
vill Corp.; ofc. & mfg. Oper. date — July 
1961. 7.5-acre site. 101,000 sq. ft. $1.3 mil- 
lion. 

El Segundo — Electric Autolite Co.; 
wire & cable. In oper. 26,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Palo Alto — Syntex Corp., Dr. Carl 
Djerassi, V. Pres.; pharmaceutical lab. 
Oper. date — July 1961. 10,000 sq. ft. 
$200,000. (B). 

Richmond, Galvin Ind. Park — Pacific 
Controls Inc. (formerly S & L Industrial 
Controls Inc.), Dick Sanders, Pres.; elec- 
tronic controls. Oper. date — mid 1961. 
10,000 sq. ft. $150,000. (B). 

San Jose — Arden Farms, Paul J. Hart, 
Mgr.; dairy product depot. Under constr. 
3-acre site. $300,000. 

San Jose — Falstaff Brewing Corp., 
Bernard C. Dahlin, P. R. Mgr., 1016 Len- 
zen Ave.; draft beer. Under constr. 10,000 
sq. ft. 

San Jose — National Cash Register Co., 
ofc. Plans announced. 31,000 sq. ft. 
$300,000. 

Vernon — Paradise Manufacturing Co.; 
vinyl plastics. Under constr. 70,000 sq. ft. 


$1 million. 
COLORADO 

No Plants Reported. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford — Capitol Light & Supply Co.; 
ofc. & whse. Under constr. $215,000. 

Stamford — Barnes Engineering; heat 
measuring devices. Plans working. 15,000 
sq. ft. $360,000. 

DELAWARE 

Claymont — Air Reduction Sales Co. 
(Div. Air Reduction Co. Inc.); oxygen & 
nitrogen. Plans announced. $5 million. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

No Plants Reported. 

FLORIDA 

Tallahassee — Coastal Timber Land 
and Pulpv Corp., Finley S. MeMillan Sr., 
Pres.; dusmooth hardboard. Plans an- 
nounced. $Multi-million. 

West Palm Beach — The Palm Beacher 
Co., J. H. Joseph, Pres., 2508 Florida Ave.; 
dresses. In oper. (B). 

GEORGIA 

Athens — Angus Manufacturing Co., 
Frank Lyons Felchin, Pres.; work ap- 
parel. Oper. date - 1961. 40-acre site. 
45,000 sq. ft. $350,000. 

Atlanta — Mocha Coffee, 437 Armour 
Cir., N. E.; coffee. In oper. 22,000 sq. ft. 

Pine Mountain — Chipley Outerwear 
Inc., Earl J. Phillips, Pres.; sports jackets. 


In oper. (B). 
HAWAII 
No Plants Reported. 


IDAHO 
No Plants Reported. 


ILLINOIS 

Bellwood — Continental Tube Corp., 
2401 Grant Ave.; furniture & conduit tub- 
ing. In oper. 67,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Advance Packaging Co. Inc., 
94 St. & Genoa Ave.; packaging. Oper. 
date - 1961. 18,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Lincoln Bedding & Furniture 
Co., 2637-69 W. Polk St. 50,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Siesta Sleep Products Co., 
336 W. 37th St.; mattresses, sofabeds, etc. 
In oper. 40,000 sq. ft. 

Cicero — Combined Electronics Inc., 
4616 W. 20th St.; electronic equip. In oper. 
21,000 sq. ft. 

Franklin Park — Thermo Plastic Ma- 
terials Inc. & Thermo Plastic Processors 
Inc., 11524 Addison St.; plastic coloring & 
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extruding. In oper. 3.5-acre site. 40,000 
sq. ft. 

Lyons — Jarvis Engineering Co., 4141 
S. First Ave.; air & hydraulic couplings 
hose assemblies & systems. In oper. 12,000 
sq. ft. 

Maywood — Knight Electronics Corp. 
(Div. Allied Radio Corp.), 2200 Maywood 
Dr.; equip. kits. 110,000 sq. ft. 

Roscoe — Yates-American Machine Co., 
J. J. Gallagher, Pres.; wood working 
mach’y. Plans announced. 50-acre site. 
$Multi-million. (D). 

Schiller Park — Mather Coupon Ticket 
Co. (Div. Commercial Controls Corp., 
Subs. Friden Inc.), River Rd.; quality con- 
trol tickets. Under constr. 36,000 sq. ft. 

Skokie — General Time Laboratory 
(Div. General Time Corp.), 7426 N. Linder 
Ave.; timing devices res. & dev. In oper. 
100,000 sq. ft. site. 18,000 sq. ft. bldg. 


INDIANA 
No Plants Reported. 





THE TOP TEN 


The following ten states ranked highest 
in new plant announcements as reported 
to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the 
six-month period October to April. The 
figure to the right represents each state's 
actual six-month total. 

1. TEXAS - 94 
2. ILLINOIS 78 
. NEW YORK 74 
MASSACHUSETTS 72 
. PENNSYLVANIA 70 
OHIO ‘| 7 

- PUERTO RICO tied) na 
. NEW JERSEY - 1 59 
. CALIFORNIA e 

_ NORTH CAROLINA | tied) * 


WO WBAAMERW 











IOWA 

Colfax — Roskamp Huller Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hareld Roskamp, Pres.; grain 
hulling equip. Oper. date — spring 1961. 
$115,000. (A). 

Des Moines — Weather Whipper Awn- 
ing Co., D. Kritchman, Plant Mgr.; alumi- 
num awnings, etc. Oper. date — spring 
1961. 12,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Ft. Dodge — Super Draulic Manufac- 
turing Co., Bill Terrill, Offl.; hydraulic 
cylinders. In oper. $150,000. 

Ft. Madison — Anthes-Gleason Corp., 
A. Anthes Smith, Offl.; wheel & truck 
safety equip. In oper. 110,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Marshalltown — Tagliabue Manufac- 
turing Co., Geo. Williams, V. Pres.; liquid 
& glass thermometers & hydrometers. In 
oper. $200,000. (B). 

Rockford — Rockford Brick & Tile Co., 
Grover Galvin Sr., Pres.; drain tile. Oper. 
date-spring 1961. 100,000 sq. ft. $800,000. (B). 

Spirit Lake — Industrial Wire & Plastics 
Co., Inc., G. R. Carver, Offl.; plastic 
coated cable. Oper. date - May 1961. 
81,000 sq. ft. $350,000. (C). 


KANSAS 
Scott City — Helium Inc.; gas products. 
Plans announced, $Multi-million. (B). 
Wichita — Rock Island Oil & Refining 
Co., Pipe Div.; fiberglass pipe. In oper. 
14,000 sq. ft. (B). 


KENTUCKY 
Hodgenville — Nationwide Uniform 
Corp. (Subs. Fechheimer Bros. Co., War- 
ren J. Heldman, Pres.); men’s uniforms. 
Plans announced. 26,000 sq. ft. (C). 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria -— Manning Maxwell & 
Moore Inc., J. Rob’t. Kelley, Pres.; valves. 
Oper. date — late 1961. 125,000 sq. ft. 
$750,000. (C). 





Plaquemine — Dow Chemical Corp., 
J. R. Stein, La. Div. Megr., polyolefins. 
Oper. date - mid-1962. $6 million. (B). 


MAINE 
Ft. Fairfield — Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.; potato processing. Constr. date - 
May 1961. 120,000 sq. ft. $2 million. (D). 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore — Coastal Trailer Corp., 
Lowell Stanley, Pres., 1310 Cheseapeake 
Ave.; trailers. In oper. 12,000 sq. ft. (A). 

Baltimore — Martin Gillet & Co., Jos. 
J. Katz, Pres., 5 S. Haven St.; food proc- 
essing & importing. In oper. 24,000 sq. ft. 

Baltimore — Londontown Manufactur- 
ing Co., Israel Myers, Pres., 3600 Clipper 
Mill Rd.; sportswear. In oper. 85,000 sq. ft. 

Cockeysville — Tuttle Corp., Edw. S. 
Tuttle, Pres.; metal housewares. Oper. 
date - spring 1961. 34,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Laurel — High's Dairy Corp., C. Y. Ste- 
phens, Pres., Whiskey Bottom Rd.; frozen 
desserts. Constr. date - spring 1961. 49,585 
sq. ft. (C). 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston — Modern Die & Machine Co.; 
machine shop. Oper. date - July 1961. 
25,000 sq. ft. $200,000. (B). 

Chicopee Falls — Rich Lithographing 
Co.; printing. Oper. date - Aug. 1961. 
100,000 sq. ft. $1 million. (C). 

Greenfield — Threadwell Tap & Die 
Co.; machine shop. Oper. date - Oct. 
1961. 25,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Natick — Congdon & Carpenter Inc.; 
metals service cntr. In oper. 30,000 sq. ft. 
$200,000. (B). 

Needham — Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing; whse. Oper. date - June 1961. 
53,000 sq. ft. $300,000. (B). 

Peabody — Polyvinyl Chemicals Inc.; 
chemicals. Oper. date - July 1961. 25,000 
sq. ft. $200,000. (B). 

Plainville — Rudd-Murray Co.; swim- 
ming pools. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. $100,000. 
(B). 

Tewksbury — Liquid Carbonic Div., 
General Dynamics Corp.; gas products. 
Oper. date - Sept. 1961. 30,000 sq. ft. 
$250,000. (B). 

Wilmington — Guild Plastics Inc.; plas- 
tic products. Oper. date - Oct. 1961. 50,000 
sq. ft. $750,000. (D). 

Wilmington — Insul Tab Co. Inc.; in- 
sulated materials. Oper. date - Oct. 1961. 
25,000 sq. ft. $200,000. (B). 

Wilmington — Waltham Door & Win- 
dow; doors & windows. Oper - date - Oct. 
1961. 20,000 sq. ft. $150,000. (B). 

Worcester — American Steel & Wire 
Div.; steel rods & wire. Oper. date - Oct. 
1961. 45,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Worcester — General Screw Machine 
Products; screw machine products. Oper. 
date - Aug. 1961. 25,000 sq. ft. $150,000. (B). 

Worcester — Hobbs Manufacturing Co.; 
die-cutting presses. Oper. date - Aug 
1961. 42,000 sq. ft. $300,000. (B). 


MICHIGAN 

Cheboygan — Charmin Paper Products 
Co., J. M. Conway, Pres.; paper products. 
Plans announced. $Multi-million. (C). 

Detroit — Detroit Steel Corp., M. J. 
Zivian, Pres.; steel mill. Under constr. 
$1 million. (E). 

Dryden — Champion Home Builders, 
Wilfred Dunhel, Pres.; pre-built homes. 
In oper. 38,000 sq. ft. (D). 

Grand Rapids — Bell Fibre Products 
Corp., John L. Bell, Pres.; corrugated con- 
tainers. In oper. 210,000 sq. ft. 

Grand Rapids — Hekman Biscuit Co., 
Bernard H. Velzen, Pres.; flour & sugar 
a Plans announced. $400,000. 
(D). 
Holland — Modern Partitions Inc., Jud 
Buscher, Plant Mgr.; movable partitions 
and walls. Under constr. 30,000 sq. ft. 
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Kalamazoo — Upjohn Co., E. G. Up- 
john, Pres.; chem. dev. & ofc. bldg. Under 
constr. $Multi-million. (E). 

Maybee — Banas & Wrobel Cash-Way 
Lumber Co.; windows & doors. Plans an- 
nounced. $100,000. (B). 

Montague — DuPont Co., H. B. Eaton, 
Jr., Pint. Mgr.; acetylene. Plans an- 
nounced. $Multi-million. (D). 

St. Clair Shores -— Modern School 
Equipment Co., Fred Van Assche, Pres.; 
steel school furniture. In oper. 29,000 sq. 
ft. (B). 


MINNESOTA 
No Plants Reported. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Fulton — Charm Step Shoe Co. Inc:; 
whse. Plans announced. (B). 

Holly Springs — Metalcraft Co. (Subs. 
Knapp-Monarch); electrical irons. In 
oper. 55,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Houston — Revell Table Co.; furniture. 
In oper. (B). 

Maben — Raymar Building Service Co., 
Raymond C. Phillips & Marvin E. Bland, 
Offls.; cabinets & prefab sections of 
homes. Oper. date - late spring 1961. (B). 

Magee-Mendenhall — Universal Manu- 
facturing Corp., Archie Sergy, Pres., Hwy. 
49; electrical components. Oper. date - 
early 1962. 200-acre site. $1.75 million. (D). 


MISSOURI 
No Plants Reported. 


MONTANA 
No Plants Reported. 


NEBRASKA 
No Plants Reported. 


NEVADA 
No Plants Reported. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Derry — Derry Shoe Co., Alfred C. 
Eastman Jr., Pres.; shoes. In oper. 60,000 
sq. ft. (B). 


NEW PLANTS 


Laconia — New Hampshire Ball Bear- 
ings Inc., Arthur N. Daniels, Pres.; in- 
strument ball bearings. Constr. date - 
May 1961. Oper. date - Sept. 1961. 10-acre 
site. 18,000 sq. ft. $750,000. 

NEW JERSEY 

Camden — Accent Graphic Industries 
Inc., Rocco F. Milano, Exec. V. Pres., 6 & 
Mechanic St.; automated graphic pro- 
duction. In oper. 50,000 sq. ft. 


NEW MEXICO 
No Plants Reported. 


NEW YORK 

Albertson — Digitronics Corp. In oper. 
30,000 sq. ft. 

Amityville — Telechrome Mfg. Corp.; 
electronic equip. Under constr. $400,000. 

Blauvelt — Terafilm Corp.; tenite poly- 
ester film. Under constr. $500,000. 

Canandaigua — Baby Bathinette Corp.; 
furniture. In oper. (B). 

Farmingdale — Living Aluminum Inc., 
40 Gazza Bivd.; aluminum furniture. In 
oper. 20,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Honeoye Falls — Jas. Cunningham & 
Sons Co., Railroad Ave.; electronic de- 
vices. Oper. date - mid-1961. 23,000 sq. ft. 
$300.000. 


Lackawanna — Bethlehem Steel Corp.; 
galvanizing mill. Plans working. $Multi- 
million. 

Long Island — National Steel Corp. 
(Subs. Stran-Steel Corp.); prefab bldg. 
shells. In oper. 60,000 sq. ft. 

New York City — Multiple Products 
Corp., 1260 Zerega Ave., Bronx; toys. Un- 
der constr. 100,000 sq. ft. 

New York City — Still-Man Equipment 
Corp., 962-72 Washington Ave.;_ elec. 
parts. Oper. date - spring 1961. 16,800 
sq. ft. 

Oswego — Aluminum Ltd., Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Cerro Corp. & Scovil Mfg. Co.; 
aluminum hot rolling mill. $30 million. 

Rochester — Dynacolor Corp.; photo 








ENTIRE PL 


It’s a fact! Nothing could be faster and what 
could be easier than moving into an existing 
shell building just right for your industrial 
operations. Chances are we can spot one for 
you, as we’ve done for others, in the NEW 
IOWA ... where the economy is balanced 


\ Sebel, 


: in the NEW™ 


between industry and agriculture and where the books are in the black, 
with a cash surplus! Send for the Iowa Industrial Resources Fact Book. 
All replies kept in strictest confidence. Write 


Ed B. Storey, Director. 


Telephone: Des Moines — Atlantic 2-0231. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


© 400 Jewett Building ¢ 


1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Des Moines, lowa 





NEW PLANTS 


film & paper. Oper. date - spring 1961. 
$750,000. 

Rochester — Eastman Kodak Co., Ko- 
dak Park Works; paper. Oper. date - June 
1962. 129,000 sq. ft. 

Rochester — Pfaudler Co.; glassed-steel 
equip. Under constr. 15,000 sq. ft. $1 
million. 

Syosset — Julius Pollak & Sons Inc., 
Underhill Rd.; greeting cards. Oper. date 
- Nov. 1961. 70,000 sq. ft. 

Syracuse — Chrysler Corp., New Proc- 
ess Gear Div.; auto parts. In oper. 400,000 
sq. ft (E). 

Syracuse — General Electric Co., 
Geddes; radar & submarine equip. In 
oper. 185-acre site. 465,000 sq. ft. (E). 

NORTH CAROLINA 

No Plants Reported. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

No Plants Reported. 

OHIO 

Alliance — Babcock & Wilcox Co., 640 
Keystone St.; electric resistance welded 
tubing. 18,000 sq. ft. $500,000. 

Bedford — Builders Specialties & Sup- 
ply Inc., 11 Rockside Rd.; whsle bldg. 
mater. Oper. date - June 1961. 20,000 
sq. ft. $250,000. 

Canton — Sugardale Provision Co., 1600 
Harmont Ave., N. E.; meat packing. 10,800 
sq. ft. $125,000. 

Cuyahoga Heights — Miller-Becker Co., 
4922 E. 49th St.; bottling. 30,200 sq. ft. 
$100,000. 

Dover — Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., 301 
Boulevard Ave.; bottling. 20,000 sq. ft. 
$160,000. 

Hamilton — Nebel Machine Tool Corp., 
600 N. 3rd St.; lathes, metal-working 
shapers. 36,000 sq. ft. $50,000. (A). 

Haverhill — Oxo Chemicals Co.; indus- 
trial chems. 568-acre site. $10 million. 

Independence — Thompson Ramo Wool- 








I. D. CALENDAR 


APRIL 30 - MAY 4, 1961 
American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, National Planning Con- 
ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. Contact: ASP.O., 
1313 60th St., Chicago 37, III. 


MAY 1-3, 1961 
AMA — Calculating Development 
Project Costs (Workshop 7149. 01) 
and Idea Sources: Developing New 
Idea Sources (Workshop 7111-05). 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Reservations: AMA, 
Inc., 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, New York. 


MAY 10-12, 1961 
AMA — Financing: Finding Money, 
an Orientation to the Financial 
World for Small Companies (Orien- 
tation 1257-02). Hotel Astor, New 
York, New York. Reservations as 


above. 
MAY 17-19, 1961 

Pacific Northwest Industrial De- 
velopment Council Conference, at 
Portland, Oregon. Contact: Mr. J. 
C. Ingram, Gen. Dev. Mgr., British 
Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver 1, British Columbia, Can- 


ada. 
JUNE 5-9, 1961 
AMA—Leasing of Industrial Equip- 


ment & Facilities (Orientation 
1282-02). Hotel Astor, New York, 


New York. Reservations as above. 


JUNE 12-16, 1961 
AMA — Physical Distribution: Or- 
ganization & Management of the 
Company’s Physical Distribution 
Function (Orientation 4230-94). 
AMA Academy, Lake Saranac, New 
York. Reservations as above. 


JUNE 25-27, 1961 
Maritime Provinces Board of 
Trade Conference, Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada. 
Contact A. T. Parkes, Exec. Sec’y., 
M.P.Brd. of Trade, 10 Alma St., 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada. 


OCTOBER 2-4, 1961 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Annual Conference, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


OCTOBER 29-31, 1961 
Southern Industrial Development 
Council Conference, Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel, Tampa, Florida. 


The following states have indus- 
trial development conferences 
scheduled in May: Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 














FOR SALE 


TELL YOUR STORY 
DRAMATICALLY ... 


. Through the exciting medium of a full 
color and sound motion picture, tailor-made 
to suit your needs. Producer of award-win- 
ning films, Industrial Sound Films, Inc., is 
fully-equipped to produce your film, espe- 
cially designed to help you solve your prob- 
lems. Films can be produced for almost any 
Orleans. purpose, including: 

Served by three railroads. (IC-KCS- eal ane 
NOPB) : 

— Promotional use 
— Training 

— Selling 

— Public relations 


9.9 Acres. Industrial Tract. Adjoining 
13 acres available. Mississippi River 
frontage. Riparian rights. 


Deep water dock for tankers. 


Within New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area. 15 minutes from downtown New 


Ample water supply for any purpose. 


For further details contact 


Waguespack, Pratt, Inc. 
Realtors 
812 Perdido St. MAgnolia 1731 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Your film can be produced at a reasonable 
price. For the complete story contact: 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC. 
2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Georgia 






































DIRECTED BY 
Richard Edmonds 1882-1930 
Frank Gould 1930-1943 
1943-1955 


William Beury 


McKinley Conway. 1956 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


oe (10) REVISE 
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“What Enriches Any 
Region Enriches The 
Nation” 








APRIL 1887 


(AS ABSTRACTED MORE THAN 70 YEARS LATER) 


BALTIMORE, MD.§ ! 








Among First 
Industrial Parks 


About 60 years ago Peter Cooper 
and some of his friends, appreciating 
the great advantages possessed by 
Baltimore for commerce and manu- 
facturers, organized a land company 
and bought some thousands of acres 
of land on the lower harbor of and 
adjacent to this city. The building up 
of towns by land companies was not 
conducted then on the same _high- 
pressure scale as at the present, and 
so The Canton Co., which was the 
name given this enterprise, went along 
slowly, simply getting the benefit of 
the natural growth that would inevita- 
bly come from the proximity of its 
property to such a city as Baltimore. 
Notwithstanding its unsurpassed na- 
tural advantages for manufactures of 
almost every kind, due to its cheap 
coal, its abundant water and rail trans- 
portation, its immense lumber trade 
affording every variety of lumber at 
low cost, its cheap labor — cheap be- 
cause of the low cost of living — Balti- 
more never made any special efforts 
to attract the attention of manufac- 
turers. And not until a few years ago 
were these advantages sufficiently well 
known as to command the attention 
of people outside the city. Notwith- 
standing these facts, however, many 
manufacturing enterprises located on 
or near tie property of The Canton 
Co., and population steadily increased 
until there are now 30,000 people liv- 
ing on the property now owned or 
formerly owned by that company. 
About three years ago the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. of Harrisburg, after a 
careful investigation of all Atlantic- 
coast cities, decided that Baltimore 
was the best place at which to locate 
their gigantic iron and steel plant, 
and so they purchased 1,200 acres of 
land on the same side of the harbor 
as the property of The Canton Co., 
but several miles farther down the 
river, thus vastly benefiting the Can- 
ton land by having the city on one 
side of it and on the other side this 
greatest combined iron and steel plant 
in America. About $5 million has 
already been spent in the construction 
of 4 blast furnaces to make 1,000 tons 
of Bessemer iron a day, a 1,000-ton 
steel-rail mill, an iron and steel ship- 
yard, etc., and quite a large town is 
growing up at that point. 

With the location of this great con- 
cern here Baltimore took a new start 
in manufacturing progress, and in 
keeping with this new spirit The Can- 
ton Co. has determined to call special 
attention to the superior advantages 
of its property as a location for indus- 
trial enterprises. This company still 
owns about 2,300 acres, with 32,000 
feet of water-front and has an ag- 
gregate of assets of over $6 million. 


VY 
Ni Lew 


The entire water-front is on deep 
water, where docks and piers can be 
constructed for loading and unloading 
the largest vessels. The property is 
traversed by the lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s three 
branches — the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore, the Northern Central 
and the Baltimore and Potomac. 
Switches from any of these lines can 
be secured without trouble. 

Adjacent to the city, the line of 
separation being only an imaginary 
one, except in the matter of taxes, in 
which the difference is very real, as 
the Canton property is outside of. the 
city tax limit, with paved streets, 

water, gas, street cars, and other city 
conveniences, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more favorable location for 
manufacturing enterprises using tim- 
ber of any kind, iron or steel, wool 
or cotton, or almost any material 
which enters as raw material in manu- 
facturing. The company numbers 
among its directors men of such stand- 
ing as James B. Colgate, Wm. Mertins, 
John D. Probst and Wm. Baylis, of 
New York; D. D. Mallory, Alex. 





Brown, of the banking house of Alex. 
Brown & Sons, Michael Jenkins and 
Wm. Middendorf, of Baltimore, with 
Mr. Walter B. Brooks as president. It 
is a millionaire concern several times 
over, with a number of millionaires 
among its directors, and hence is in a 
position to do solid, substantial work 
with manufacturing enterprises, how- 
ever large they may be. 


Important Subject 


The MANUFACTURERS RE- 
CORD believes that the most import- 
ant subject now before the commercial 
and financial world is the Nicaraguan 
canal. As important as it is to the 
world at large, it is of vital interest 
to the South. Its construction will open 
a new era of development that will 
create such activity and prosperity as 
the South little dreams of now. Be- 
cause of these facts the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD is devoting great 
attention to this matter....The canal 
must be built. And to insure its early 
construction and its freedom from 
foreign control the United States 
government must take an active part 
in its building. 








THE LONG & ALLSTATTER C 


HAMILTON, 
OHIO. 


Double, Single, Angle-Bar, Gang, Hori- 
zontal, Twin, Boller, Spacing, Gate, Mul- 


tiple, 


BELT and 


STEAM-DRIVEN 


Punch & Shears, 


Over 300 Sizes. 


ALSO 
Power-Cushioned 
HAMMER. 


Send for New Catalocne. 


Heavv Sineln Machine. 





C. H. DEMPWOLF & CO. 


IMPROVED 


FERTILIZER MIXING MACHINE 


TORE, PA. 





WALKER & ELLIOTT, 


Manufacturers 
Fertilizer 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Estimates and Drawings 


IL tes eet Dre 
ACHINERY, 


Automatic Mixers, Bone Mills, Breakers, Buhr Mills, Roller Machines, 


Pulverizers, Rolling and Shaking Screens, 


Elevators, Pulleys, Etc. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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IMPROVE BUSINESS CLIMATE 
AND HELP INCREASE PROFIT 


Most progressive firms are vitally interested in im- 
proving the business climate in the communities in 
which they operate branch offices or plants. The busi- 
ness climate, although intangible, can help or hurt 
your opportunities for profit. 


A unique and relatively inexpensive technique you 
can use to help improve the business climate in your 
communities is now available. This method is aimed 
at helping your communities help themselves: You 
donate to the chambers of commerce of the com- 
munities in which you operate facilities a new hand- 
book, the AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE. This 
practical handbook covers such subjects as community 
improvement, industrial development and area pro- 
motion and can be easily used as an outline for action 
for community development. Thus, you place in the 
hands of the community leaders one of the tools which 
can be used to improve your business climate. 


FOR FREE DETAILS, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! © CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Please send, without obligation, further information 2582 APPLE VALLEY ROAD 

on how AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE can be used ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 

to help improve the general business climate. oo DEVELOP Hye, 
CS 
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dridge Inc., Pleasant Valley Rd.; auto 
parts. Oper. date - late 1961. 320,000 sq. ft. 
$3 million. 

Lexington, Lexington Ind. Prk. — Neer 
Manufacturing Co., electrical fittings. In 
oper. 10,000 sq. ft. $100,000, 

Massillon — Arbuckle Machine & Man- 
ufacturing Co., 2025 Harsh Ave., S. E.; 
machine shop. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. 


Akro-Mils Inc., 

plastic & metal 

63,000 sq. ft. $450,000. (B). 

North Canton — Hoover Co., 101 E. 

Maple St.; vacuum cleaners. 47,000 sq. ft. 
$2 million. 

Toledo — Ohio Blenders, 2404 Summit 
St.; dehydrated alfalfa pellets. In oper. 
2,400 sq. ft. $250,000. (A). 

Sebring — Stanford Art Pottery Inc., 
Wm. Stanford, Pres.; pottery. Plans an- 
nounced. $100,000. 

Shelby — American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co.; bowling equip. Oper. date - 1961. 
$385,000. $2 million. 

OKLAHOMA 

No Plants Reported. 

OREGON 

Beaverton — Western Kraft Corp., 
Thos. Goen, Supt., Kraft bags. Oper. date 
- fall 1961. 38,000 sq. ft. $400,000. (A). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Consolidated Cigar Co.; ci- 
announced. 91,650 sq. ft. 


Lafayette 
storage cabinets. 


Exeter — 
yzars. Plans 
$180,000. (A). 

Philadelphia — A. B. Dick Co. of Phila. 
Inc. (Subs. A. B. Dick Co.), Wilbur A. 
Hedman, Gen. Mgr.; admin. & sales ofcs., 
serv., whse. - duplicating equip. & sup- 
plies. Oper. date - June 1961. 30,000 sq. ft. 
site. 18,000 sq. ft. bldg. $500,000. 

Philadelphia — DelEx Terminals Inc.; 
motor fuel, parts equip. Oper. date - late 
1961. 17,000 sq. ft. $250,000. (B). 

Philadelphia — Fairmont Motor Prod- 
ucts Inc.; auto parts. Oper. date - Dec. 
1961. 40,000 sq. ft. $300,000. (B). 

Wilkes-Barre — Kay Wholesale Drug 
Co.; drugs; Oper. date - Nov. 1961. 40,000 
sq. ft. $250,000. (B). 


TEXAS 

Carrizo Springs — Ingersoll Corp., Jas. 
Vickery, Suprvsr.; liquid petroleum. Un- 
der constr. $250,000. 

Dallas — Rich Plan; frozen food - 
proc., stor., distr. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. 

Ft. Worth — Arnoult Corp., C. C. May, 
Mer.; marine products. In oper. 15,300 
sq. ft. 

Ft. Worth — Owens Plastic Co., Geo. E. 
Owens, Pres., U.S. Hwy. 81; plastic con- 
tainers. Under constr. 5-acre site. 15,000 
sq. ft. (B). 

Houston — Able Furniture Co., Conover 
Able, Owner; upholstered furniture. 
Plans announced. 14,200 sq. ft. $100,000. 

Houston — Baker Oil Tools Inc., 6023 
Navigation Blvd.; res. lab. Plans an- 
nounced. 17,250 sq. ft. 

Houston — National Distillers & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Rob’t. E. Hulse, V. Pres.; high 
density polyethylene. Oper. date - late 
1962. $15-20 million. 

Houston — Plastic Kolor Co. L. A. 
Kovreg, Pres., 1809 Luzon St.; polyester 
resins - ofc., lab & mfg. Plans announced. 
19,500 sq. ft. $325,000. 

Mexia — Donie Chair Co. Inc., Henry 
Schulte, Pres.; furniture. In oper. (B). 

White Deer — Helium Conservation 
Corp., M. T. Stallter, Pres.; helium gas 
extraction. Plans working. $3 million. 


PUERTO RICO 
No Plants Reported. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol — Pearson Corp., Clinton J. 
Pearson, Pres.; fibreglass reinforced plas- 
tic boats. Oper. date - late 1961. 40,000 
sq. ft. $280,000. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

No Plants Reported. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

No Plants Reported. 

TENNESSEE 

Cleveland — P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., 
Mogens E. Christiansen, Div. Pres.; elec- 
tronic products. 15-acre site. 45,000 sq. ft. 
(C). 

Elizabethton — Biltmore Brands Inc., 
R. A. Howell, Pres.; food. 10,000 sq. ft. 
(B). 

Knoxville — Avis Industrial 
metals. 50,000 sq. ft. $320,000. (D). 

Knoxville — Formex Corp. (Div. Huyck 
Corp.); plastic wire. In oper. (B). 

Westmoreland — Davis Engineering Co., 
Alfred Davis, owner.: mach’y. In oper. 
6,000 sq. ft. (B). 


Corp.; 


NEW PLANTS 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City — Mode O'Day Co., Don 
Drake, Plnt. Mgr.; apparel. In oper. 26,000 


sq. ft. (C). 
VERMONT 

Bennington — Vermont Container Corp. 
(Div. K & H Corrugated Case Co.), Ken- 
neth J. Hanau Jr., Pres.; corrugated 
boxes. Oper. date - June 1961. 12-acre site. 
20,000 sq. ft. $450,000. (B). 

Brattleboro — A.P.W. Products Co., 
Inc., Isadore Baum, Pres.; paper towels 
& napkins. In oper. 10-acre site. 62,285 
sq. ft. $250,000. (C). 

Colchester — Ladd Research Industries 
Inc., Wm. A. Ladd, Pres.; computer parts 
for electronic microscope & research 
4,000 sq. ft. 


work. In oper. 8-acre site. 
$105,000. (A). 








Build for the present . = 


Ideal Cement Company plont near Albuquerque 


...and for the FUTURE in 
INIEw AAEXICO 


Industrially, “THE AWAKENING GIANT” 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT has much to offer for your 


consideration. 
us tell you about: 
¢ Ideal geographic location 
¢ Expanding markets 
¢ Transportation everywhere 
¢ Many raw materials 
Low industrial power rates 
Abundant natural gas 
production 
Ample water 


Let us give you the 


information you want - let 


Favorable tax structure 
Community & State 
cooperation 

¢ Excellent climate — 
government, labor, 
business, weather 
Ample, productive labor 

¢ Good living in every way 

° Site availability unrivaled 
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Mr. Executive, let’s talk about your new plant! 


Industrial Divisio 


New Mexico Department of Development 
State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
1 am interested in industrial development and opportunities 


> in New Mexico. 
A Name 
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Firm 
' Address 





City 
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NEW PLANTS 


Winooski — Richmond Die Casting 
Co., H. H. Pogorny, V. Pres.; castings. 
In oper. 5-acre site. 3,500 sq. ft. $100,000. 
(A). 


VIRGINIA 
No Plants Reported. 
WASHINGTON 
No Plants Reported. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Institute — Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 
Inc., Lucien O. Crockett, Pres.; ameripol 
CB polybutadiene rubber. Oper. date - 
late 1961. $Multi-million. 

WISCONSIN 
No Plants Reported. 


WYOMING 
No Plants Reported. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
Calgary — Western Packers Ltd., Leon 
Libbin, Mgn. Dir., 40th Ave. S E.; beef 
products. Oper. date - Oct. 1961. 3.5-acre 
site. 35,000 sq. ft. $950,000. (B). 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
No Plants Reported. 


MANITOBA 

St. James — Canadian Johns-Manville 
Co. Ltd., R. S. Williams, Mgr.; bldg. ma- 
terials distr. Oper. date - May 1961. 35,000 
sq. ft. $250,000. (B). 

St. James — Winnipeg Gardeners Co- 
op Ltd., J. Coulter, Pres.; garden prod- 
ucts distr. Oper. date - May 1961. 50,000 
sq. ft. $400,000. (B). 

Springfield — Border Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Mark Smerchanski, Pres.; copper 
sulphate. In oper. 3,000 sq. ft. $250,000. 
(A) 


Winnipeg — Canada Wire & Cable Co., 
L. G. Lumbers, V. Pres.; wire, cable. 
In oper. 14.5-acre site. 100,000 sq. ft. 
$250,000. (A). 


Winnipeg — Merchants Consolidated 
Ltd., J. A. Petrie, Merch. Mgr.; groceries 
& dry goods distr. Oper. date - June 1961. 
40,000 sq. ft. 305,000 sq. ft. (B). 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
No Plants Reported. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
No Plants Reported. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
No Plants Reported. 


ONTARIO 

Kitchener — Kitchener Beverages Ltd.; 
bottling. Plans announced. 3.5-acre site. 
20,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Stratford — Commonwealth Rolling 
Mills Ltd.; galvanized & aluminum roof- 
ing. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. 

Toronto — Barber-Colman of Canada 
Ltd., 36 Colville Rd.; air distribution out- 
lets, electronic temperature control equip. 
In oper. 18,000 sq. ft. 

Toronto — Cooper-Weeks Ltd., 501 Al- 
liance Ave.; sporting goods. In oper. 31,500 
sq. ft. 

Toronto — Macey Neon Signs Ltd., E. J. 
Scroggs, Mng. Dir., 976 Middlegate Rd.; 
neon & plastic signs. 2.5-acre site. 12,000 
sq. ft. (B). 

Toronto — Operation Reliance Inc., 63 
Torbarrie Rd.; wire products, screw prod- 
ucts, etc. In oper. 14,400 sq. ft. (B). 

Weston — Romi Foods Ltd., 115 Rivalda 
Rd., dry macaroni products. In oper. 6- 
acre site. 50,000 sq. ft. $1.5 million. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

No Plants Reported. 


QUEBEC 
No Plants Reported. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina — Shaw Pipe Protection Ltd.; 
steel pipe coatings & linings. Oper. date - 


May 1961. 22-acre site. 11,500 sq. ft. 
$250,000. (A). 

Saskatoon — lInterprovincial Coopera- 
tives Ltd.; agricultural chemicals. Oper. 
date - late 1961. 60-acre site. $6 million. 


(B). 
INTERNATIONAL 


Australia (Melbourne) — Carborundum 
Australasia Pty. Ltd. (Subs. Carborundum 
Co., Clinton F. Robinson, Pres.); coated 
abrasives. Oper. date - late 1961. 

Brazil (South Central Area) — Com- 
panhia Electro Nuclear Nacional; nuclear 
power reactor. $7.5 million (gov’t.). 

Ghana (Tema) — Agip Mineraria; pe- 
troleum refinery. $23.8 million. 

India (Kaira, Gujarat) — Mahendra 
Electricals Ltd.; vinyl insulated rubber, 
polyvinyl chloride electric wires & cables. 
$163,000. 

Ireland (Shannon) — Boart & Hard 
Metal Products S. A. Ltd. (Harry Oppen- 
heimer, Chm., E.T.S. Brown, Mng. Dir.) 
establish: Shannon Diamond & Carbide 
Processing Co. Ltd., Shannon Purchasing 
& Trading Co. Ltd., Shannon Carbide 
Sales Ltd.; diamond & tungsten carbide 
drilling mater., mfr. & distr. Plans an- 
nounced. (B). 

Philippines (Iligan Bay, Mindinao Is- 
land) — Marinduque Iron Mines Agents 
Inc., Jesus Cabarrus, Pres.; copper. Plans 
announced. $23 million. (E). 

Union of South Africa (Lobatsi, Bech- 
uanaland) — Colonial Development Corp.; 
meat cannery. $700,000. 

United Arab Republic (Aswan, El Sil- 
sila, Sohag, Dairut) — Hydro-electric Ad- 
ministration; four power stations. $137.8 
million. 

United Arab Republic (Fayoum, el Ala- 
mein, or Hof Valley) — Electricity Com- 
mission; atomic electric power. $28-34 
million. 
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Santa Fe is justly proud of 
the State Capitol, com- 
pleted in 1953. It is a happy 
blend of mod2rn and Terri- 
torial styles and retains 


some of the Moorish-Spanish 
flavor that is so much a 
part of the state. 





Two decades of headlong growth have altered many 
things in New Mexico without impairing its robust, 
open-handed way of life. This high, wide land in 
the center of the Southwest has the resources, the 
labor and increasingly the markets to warrant care- 
ful consideration of the industrialist seeking new 
opportunities. 


NEW MEXICO MEETS THE 


CHALLENGE OF CHANGE! 


By Frank H. Stedman 


| Alamos is Spanish for cottonwood trees. 

It is also the name of a city and county in 
New Mexico that are listed in the 1950 and 1960 
censuses but not in the earlier ones. 


The real meaning of Los Alamos can best be 
pointed out by adding to it Albuquerque, Alama- 
gordo, Sandia, Kirtland, Holloman, White Sands, 
ACF, Ph.D., nuclear, ballistic, — in fact, the 
whole jargon of both the atomic and space ages. 

Add to this the lexicon of mineral wealth of 
New Mexico — Ambrosia Lake, Four Corners, 
Permian Basin, sylvinite, Kennecott, vanadium, 
perlite, helium and alabaster — and a substance 
called trinitite that is sold as souvenirs. Trinitite 
is fused sand found in a radius of several hundred 
yards around a mass of molten metal near Alama- 
gordo. It was formed on July 16, 1945, three weeks 
before Hiroshima. 


But this is only one aspect of New Mexico. Con- 
sider also Coronado, Cibola, Santa Fe, Kit Carson, 
General Lew Wallace, Geronimo, Billy the Kid 
and Pancho Villa! Or Taos and D. H. Lawrence. 





Colorful Background 





Some variety of standard Anglo-American cul- 
ture pretty well blankets the country today, and 
in most states the only exceptions are little pock- 
ets in the cities where a few survivors of the 
first generation of immigrants still cling to the 
old customs. The second and third generation 
have mostly joined the migration to Suburbia. 

But New Mexico has not one but two inherited 
cultures living side by side with its Southwest- 
ern version of Anglo-American. They are both 
still distinct and vital and add greatly to the ap- 
peal and also to the human resources of the area. 
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The Spanish Colonial churches, of which the one at Ranchos de Taos 
is a classic example, combine massive walls and simple lines to 
produce a stark beauty that is one of the state’s richest cultural 
heritages. 


The Pueblo Indians have been in the area for 
more than a thousand years. Christianized by the 
early Spanish padres, they still preserve pagan 
rites that add to the color of their ceremonial 
dances. In 19 pueblos, mostly in the north central 
part of the state, the land is still held in common 
and native languages still are spoken. 

Many of the men and some women work out- 
side the pueblo; some leave the pueblo entirely, 
but they sacrifice their communal rights when 
they do. Pick-up trucks are replacing horses for 
transportation, and television aerials now sprout 
from the flat pueblo roofs. 

The nomadic Indians, the Navajo and Apache, 
have been cooped up on reservations and have 
been the object of many solicitous inquiries in 
recent years, but now stand to profit greatly from 
mineral resources — notably uranium, natural 
gas and coal — discovered on the reservations. 

The Indian population is five or six per cent 
of the total at present. 

The Spanish population of the state, which is 
not identifiable in the Census but has been esti- 
mated at around one-third of the total, is also 
concentrated in the north central area. Most of 
them are descended from the original Spanish 
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settlers, with some Indian admixture. There has 
also been some recent immigration from Mexico, 
particularly in the south. 

Most of the Spanish population is bilingual and 
enters readily into all phases of the present econ- 
omy. Formerly mostly rural, many of the Spanish 
are now town dwellers, especially in Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe. 

The Spanish influence shows up in many ways, 
of which architecture, diet, and specialized crops 
such as chili peppers are the most obvious. Spanish 
religious festivals and observances are also wide- 
spread and colorful parts of the regional way of 
life. 

Anglo-Americans came to New Mexico in 
waves — first the fur trappers, then the St. Louis 
commercial traders, then the miners, then the 
ranchmen, then the dry farmers, next the oil men 
and last but not least, the atomic physicists. Three 
other groups have been coming for decades — the 
health-seekers, the artists, and the tourists. 

The intermingling of these various streams, 
combined with the open climate and the dramatic 
terrain, produces a way of life that is both relax- 
ing and stimulating and quite different from that 
in any other part of the country. Managers of 
new firms in the area find that New Mexico liv- 
ing conditions are a major drawing card in at- 
tracting employees from other parts of the coun- 
try. 





Population Explosion 





New Mexico is the only state in the West never 
to have doubled in population between censuses, 
chiefly because it already had a population of 
61,547 in 1850, when the census was first taken. 
It was then outranked in the West only by Cali- 
fornia, which by that time was well into the Gold 
Rush. 

Thereafter until 1930 the development of the 
state was rather slow, and most of the other 
Western states pulled ahead of it, chiefly because 
of the greater exploitation of non-ferrous metals. 
But the beginning of large-scale oil and gas pro- 
duction in the Permian Basin started a period of 
rapid growth in the state. 

The first atomic blast was evidence that New 
Mexico was fully caught up in the modern world. 
Since that time the economy of the state has 
forged ahead on all fronts and population has 
now more than doubled since 1930. With 951,000 
people in April 1960, it is about to pass the million 
mark, and has moved up in state rankings from 





45th in 1930 to 37th. 

Just over the southern border is El Paso, with 
a metropolitan population of 314,000 in Texas, and 
just beyond is Cuidad Juarez, Mexico. Very close 
ties exist between southern New Mexico and the 
El Paso area, and some local patriots regard it 
somewhat as the French regarded Alsace-Lorraine 
between 1871 and 1918. 

In 1960, very nearly half the state’s population 
lived in the 13 cities with more than 10,000 people. 
As recently as 1930, the entire urban population 
was only 107,000 out of a total of 423,000. Thus 
there has been a dramatic shift from mostly rural 
to mostly urban, and almost all of the increase of 
more than half a million since 1930 has been an 
urban increase. 

A number of western states — Arizona and 
California are examples — have had the great 
bulk of their growth in two or three metropolitan 
areas. This has not been the case in New Mexico, 
despite the emergence of Albuquerque as very 
much the largest city. There are now eight other 
cities widely scattered over the state with more 
than 20,000 people and each is a regional center 
of considerable importance. In this respect, New 
Mexico is like Texas, which has dozens of regional 
centers. 


High and Mighty 


The most imposing feature in the New Mexico 
landscape is the Sangre de Cristo range of the 
Rocky Mountains, which penetrates more than a 
100 miles southward from Colorado into the north 
central part of the state. An interrupted series of 
ranges at somewhat lower elevations continues 
southward to the Texas border near Carlsbad. 

A similar series of discontinuous ranges run 
north and south through the western part of the 
state. The Continental Divide follows a zigzag 
course through these ranges and intervening 
basins. 

In between these two systems of ranges is the 
Rio Grande valley. Most of the eastern part of the 
state is drained by the Pecos, a tributary of the 
Rio Grande, or by the Canadian, which flows 
eastward to join the Arkansas. Western New 
Mexico is drained by the Gila, San Juan and other 
tributaries of the Colorado. 








The average elevation is 5,700 feet — only Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Utah are higher. The highest 
point is Wheeler Peak in the Sangre de Cristos — 
13,161 feet; the lowest is 2,817 feet in the Pecos 
Valley. 


NEW MEXICO 


Far from merely an occasional curiosity, lumbering is actually one 
of the state’s chief raw materials industries. The Prestridge Lumber 
mill at Alamogordo draws its timber from the Lincoln National Forest, 
nearby in the Sacramento Mountains. 


The most extensive level area is the High 
Plains, which extend over the eastern border 
from Texas. Elsewhere outside the mountains and 
the irrigated valleys, the prevailing landscape is 
ranching country punctuated by flat-topped, 
steep-sided mesas with here and there a stream 
bed bordered by cottonwood trees. 

Above 7,000 feet the forests begin, with Pon- 
derosa pine, Engelmann spruce and Douglas fir 
as dominant species. Of the 21.3 million acres 
classed as forest land — about a quarter of the 
state — 5.7 million are classed as commercial for- 
est. The net annual growth of softwoods is 281 
million board feet, one per cent of the national 
total and one of the largest outside the tradi- 
tional lumbering areas in the South and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


What Coronado Missed 


The $656 million of mineral wealth produced 
in 1960 in New Mexico was the largest single 
source of income for the state. Only six states 
produced more mineral wealth than New Mexico 
in 1959, and only one — Wyoming — exceeded 
the state’s per capita production of $650. 


None of the leading items — petroleum, potas- 
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Many miles of pipeline carry New Mexico’s oil and gas as far as the 
Gulf and Pacific coasts, but much is used locally and a substantial 
processing technology has developed within the state. El Paso Natural 
Gas’ Ciniza plant near Gallup, which processes crude oil from the 
San Juan Basin, is one of the installations now transforming the 
Navaio country in the northwestern part of the state. 


sium salts, natural gas and uranium ore — was 
being produced on a large scale as recently as 
1925. Major oil and gas production got underway 
in 1930, while potash got underway in the late 
‘Thirties and uranium in the late ’Forties. To- 
gether they have been responsible for a large 
part of the state’s spurt in population. 

In 1959, oil production for the first time topped 
100 million barrels, and 763 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas were produced. The state ranks 7th 
nationally in oil output and 8rd in gas output. 
Distribution by leading counties was as follows: 





Crude oil Natural Gas 

County (million barrels) (billion cubic feet) 
Lea (Hobbs) a74 403 
Eddy (Carlsbad) 7.9 15 
Chaves (Roswell) 4 2 
San Juan (Farmington) 12 
Rio Arriba (Tierra Amarilla) 0 

0 


77 
1 


763 


Others 
New Mexico 102 


: 264 
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The southeastern counties thus accounted for 
Yg of the oil and more than half of the gas. They 
represent a continuation into the state of the 
fabulous Permian Basin, mostly in Texas, that 
has made Odessa and Midland so important in the 
nation’s petroleum picture. 

Although there is continuing activity in the 
Permian area, the most rapid expansion in re- 
cent years has been at the opposite corner of the 
state, in the San Juan Basin. 

Development of this area, which is relatively 
more important for gas than for oil, is proceeding 
along enlightened principles. Wells are widely 
spaced and there is a notable lack of clutter often 
associated with oil booms. Exploration has far 
to go before anything like the full extent of re- 
serves in the area can be known. Most produc- 
tion now is from wells less than 5,000 feet deep, 
whereas drilling has gone below 15,000 feet in 
other areas. 

Potash is New Mexico’s third most valuable 
mineral, with 1960 production of 2.4 million tons 
valued at $83 million. It is concentrated northeast 
of Carlsbad, where six large producers have mul- 
ti-million dollar installations. 

Uranium has come up rapidly in 10 years to 
rank fourth among the state’s minerals; 1960 pro- 
duction was 3.76 million tons of ore valued at $64 
million. In 1959, the state produced 47 per cent of 
the ore output of the country, mainly from the 
Ambrosia Lake area northeast of Grants. New 
Mexico has several mills processing uranium ore 
to yield uranium oxide, which makes up 0.25 to 0.3 
per cent of the ore. 

The state’s old stand-by, copper, had a good 
year in 1960, with a production of 67,400 tons 
(metal content) worth $43 million. Kennecott is 
by far the largest producer from its open-pit mine 
at Chino, near Silver City in the southwestern 
part of the state. Its output is both smelted and 
fire-refined at Kennecott’s big nearby plant at 
Hurley. The state has ranked fifth nationally in 
most recent years as a copper producer. 

Coal, which was once mined at the rate of 4 
million tons a year in the Raton and Gallup 
areas, is now due for a comeback from the recent 
lean years, when production sank as low as 123,000 
tons. The Utah Construction and Mining Com- 
pany is opening a strip mine on the Navajo Res- 
ervation near Farmington to fuel the Four Cor- 
ners power plant they are building for Arizona 
Public Service Company. The ultimate capacity 
of the plant is 350,000 kilowatts. 

Another Arizona Public Service power plant of 








Copper has been mined near Santa Rita since 1800. 
Kennecott’s Chino Mines division is one of the 
largest man-made holes in the world; the trackage 
shown is now being replaced by a conveyor system 
as the chief means of bringing up the ore. 


Most of the U. S. supply of potash comes from the 
Carlsbad area, where there are five other large pro- 
ducers besides the Potash Corporation of America, 
shown above. Carisbad’s shipments of potash makes 
it the third largest shipping point on the entire 
Santa Fe system. 
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Working cowboys are still very much a part of the New 

Mexico scene. The greater part of the state is divided 

up into cattle and sheep ranches, some of them meas- 

uring many thousands of acres. An increasin ay 

tion of the cattle are finished for the market within the 

—. oo A than being shipped out for fattening in the 
orn Beit. 





irrigated cotton, such as this grown near Deming, is now 
the state’s chief agricultural product. High production 
per acre and the premium price commanded by long- 
i varieties help to account for the expansion of 
cotton in the Western irrigated areas while it is much 
less important in the old Cotton Belt. 
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110,000 kilowatts will use 1,200 tons of coal a day 
from a strip mine northwest of Gallup. 

Other metals mined in significant quantities 
are zinc, lead and silver, and a large molybdenum 
deposit has been located in the Taos area. Vanadi- 
um oxide is a by-product of one of the uranium 
mills and the production of thorium, which is 
fissionable like uranium, is underway. 

Non-metals are increasingly important in the 
state’s economy as the population growth justifies 
new investment. Three important additions to 
the state’s economy in recent years are Ideal Ce- 
ment’s Tijeras plant and two gypsum plants — 
Kaiser’s at Rosario near Santa Fe and American 
Gypsum’s in Albuquerque. Perlite is present in 
large quantities near Taos and elsewhere and 
over $2 million worth is produced. Helium is ex- 
tracted from natural gas at the Bureau of Mines’ 
Shiprock plant. 


Farms and Ranches 








New Mexico’s farm land is mainly of three 
types — large cattle and sheep ranches occupying 
the greater part of the state, smaller but still ex- 
tensive grain farms along the eastern border near 
Clovis, and irrigated areas such as those border- 
ing the lower courses of the Rio Grande and the 


Pecos within the state. 

Beef, live cattle and other livestock products 
are still the major source of farm income in most 
years, but the most significant change in recent 
decades has been the emergence of irrigated cot- 
ton as the major cash crop. 

Along with other Southwestern states, New 
Mexico has reaped the benefit of the westward 
drift of cotton cultivation as the longer staples 
grown under irrigation have been increasingly 
favored. The increase from 85,000 bales as the 
annual average for the years 1926-30 to 327,000 
bales in 1959 has come about while the national 
production has fallen slightly from 14.8 million 
to 14.7 million bales. 

Other leading crops include sorghums and 
wheat, mostly from the dry farming areas, and 
hay and vegetables from the irrigated areas. Much 
of the production of the irrigated areas in the 
north, on the Spanish and Indian farms, is for 
family consumption and does not enter commer- 
cial channels. 

One of the state’s unique enterprises is Stah- 
mann Farms, near Las Cruces, which has thou- 
sands of pecan trees and a huge flock of geese. 
Frozen geese and pecans are marketed, along 
with cotton which is intercultivated between 





rows of young trees along with feed grains for 
the geese. 

In 1959, the state’s farm income was $112 million 
from crops and $133 million from livestock. 


Rails, Roads, Wires and Pipe 


Once somewhat off the beaten track, as long as 
West Coast traffic was primarily to San Fran- 
cisco, the growth of Southern California and 
Texas have put New Mexico very much in the 
center of the West, transportation-wise. 

The first transcontinental rail line, completed 
in 1883 across the state, was the Santa Fe. The 
original main line entered the state at Raton and 
followed the Santa Fe Trail around the southern 
end of the Sangre de Cristo range. Later it was 
supplemented by a second main line straight 
across the state from Clovis. These join near Al- 
buquerque and cross the Continental Divide be- 
tween Grants and Gallup. 

The Southern Pacific followed close on the 
heels of the Santa Fe in completing its main line 
through Lordsburg and Deming to El Paso. A 
second line farther south along the border con- 
nects the Bisbee-Douglas mining area in southern 
Arizona with El Paso. 

Both the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
have important branches. Between Albuquerque 
and El Paso a Santa Fe branch follows the gen- 
eral route of the Rio Grande, while the Pecos 
Valley line connects Carlsbad and Roswell with 
Clovis. The Southern Pacific’s diagonal across the 
eastern half of the state from El Paso through 
Alamogordo to Santa Rosa is actually an impor- 
tant transcontinental route, as it forms the con- 
necting link with two main lines of the Rock Is- 
land at Tucumcari. 

The Colorado and Southern — part of the Bur- 
lington’s Dallas-to-Denver route, crosses the 
northeastern corner of the state, with Clayton 
as a division point. The most picturesque line in 
the state is the Denver and Rio Grande Western’s 
narrow-gauge line that plays tag with the Colo- 
rado-New Mexico border to reach Farmington. 

Air service, centering on Albuquerque, is pro- 
vided by Continental, Frontier and TWA. Contin- 
ental also serves Santa Fe, Clovis, Roswell, Ala- 
mogordo, Carlsbad and Hobbs, while Frontier 
also serves Farmington, Gallup and Silver City. 
The Las Cruces area has ready access to the El 
Paso International Airport, which is served by 
American, Continental and Trans-Texas, and also 
by Mexican lines. Executive aircraft operate from 
local airports in dozens of smaller communities. 
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The Interstate Highway System is to follow 
three of the major existing Federal highways in 
the state. Route 66, the famous transcontinental 
route across the middle of the state through Al- 
buquerque, will become Interstate 40, while the 
southern transcontinental route 80 will become 
Interstate 10, and the north-south route 85, which 
follows the Rio Grande for much of its course, 
will become Interstate 25. There is already a con- 
siderable mileage of four-lane divided highways 
in the state. 

Apart from the Interstate System, one of the 
most important projects being considered now is 
the westward extension of Federal 64 through 
the mountains to Farmington and on to Las Vegas, 


GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW MEXICO 


Highly technical electronics and other industries re- 
lated to the new types of missiles and nuclear weapons 
have been flocking into New Mexico in the wake of the 
large Federal establishments. Each one that locates in 
the state is a further inducement for others to follow, 
since it increases the state’s already imposing stock- 
pile of research talent and facilities for solving the new 
technological problems that are constantly arising. 

Now that the state is nearing a population of a mil- 
lion, it offers a respectable base for many types of 
market-oriented industries, notably those concerned 
with construction materials, house furnishings and food 
products. 

The wage structure, especially in the smaller com- 
munities, is attractive to labor-oriented industries. 
Western-type apparel has been notably successful, and 
there is a sizeable jewelry industry using turquoise and 
silver. Spanish and indian skills, developed from cen- 
turies of experience in handicrafts, have been particu- 
larly helpful here, but are also applicable to many types 
of electronic assembly. 

The central position in the vast and growing South- 
west puts the state in line for consideration as an as- 
sembly and distribution point for industries based in 
the main manufacturing belt who want better access 
to the Southwestern market. The state is midway be- 
tween the mass markets of East Texas and Southern 
California, and is still closer to the rapidly expanding 
Denver, Phoenix and El Paso areas. 


Nevada by way of the Glen Canyon Dam in 
northern Arizona. 

New Mexico is dominantly a privately owned 
utility state; in a recent year, more than 80 per 
cent of the power generated came from privately 
owned utilities. Much the largest entirely within | 
the state is Public Service of New Mexico, which — 
serves Albuquerque, Santa Fe and Las Vegas and 
surrounding communities and also Deming in the 
southwest and the uranium mining area near 
Grants. Another domestic company is New Mex- 
ico Electric in the Hobbs area. 

Three Texas companies also are major sup- 
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pliers. Southwestern Public Service of Amarillo 
serves both the Pecos Valley and the Clovis 
area. El Paso Electric serves up the Rio Grande 
to beyond Las Cruces, and Community Public 
Service of Fort Worth covers the Alamogordo, 
Silver City and Lordsburg areas. 

Farmington, Lovington, Tucumcari, and Raton 
are the chief towns with municipal systems or 
cooperatives. The big Bureau of Reclamation 
dams in the state, such as Elephant Butte, are not 
large power producers because their primary pur- 
pose is to supply irrigation water. 

Most large power plants in the state are near 
urban areas and are thermal plants fired by 
natural gas. The large coal-fired plants being 
built in the state for Arizona Public Service are 
exceptional. 

Overwhelmingly the largest gas utility in the 
state is Southern Union Gas. Although primarily 
concerned with distribution and transmission, the 
company has a large and growing production of 
its own gas, mainly from the San Juan Basin, and 
sells considerable amounts to other utilities. Its 
pipeline network is largely concentrated in New 
Mexico. 

Within the state, it serves, either directly or 
through city gate contracts, all the large towns 
in the state except Las Cruces, and many smaller 
towns as well. Rural users pump irrigation water 
at low cost with gas-powered equipment. 


Upsurge of Manufacturing 


The postwar growth of manufacturing in New 
Mexico has been beyond the wildest dreams of its 
prewar boosters. Even though the Census of Man- 
ufacturers does not take Federal establishments 
into account, and hence does not include much of 
the state’s basic industry, New Mexico’s percent- 
age of growth between 1947 and 1958 was second 
only to Arizona’s in number of manufacturing em- 
ployees and second only to Florida’s in value 
added by manufacture. 

Employees increased from 7,590 to 20,278, a gain 
of 167 per cent, and value added went up from 
$55.5 million to $206.2 million, a gain of 271 per 
cent. 

Unquestionably the most important gains have 
been concentrated in the atomic, ordnance and 
electronic industries, but nearly all other phases 
of manufacturing have also expanded consider- 
ably. It is not easy to get exact comparisons for 
the growth of individual industries because data 
for different years are not comparable due to 
classification changes. 
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During World War II, New Mexico was favored 
as a site for defense activities because it had 
large areas well out of range of major metropoli- 
tan areas where an open climate would allow 
out-of-door testing or training throughout the 
year. 

More recently, other advantages have been 
added. As defense and other industries have ex- 
panded in California, Texas, Arizona and Colo- 
rado, the state is no longer off the beaten track 
but right in the middle of a wide-spread complex 
of industries, laboratories, research centers and 
testing grounds. 

As local population has leaped ahead, market- 
based industries and services have sprung up. 
These industries and those serving as suppliers to 
the research and development operations within 
the state have especially favorable conditions for 
further expansion. There is still much ground to 
be covered before the state approaches the na- 
tional ratio of manufacturing employees to total 
employees. 

The defense-related industries, which are main- 
ly in the Albuquerque, Alamogordo and Los Ala- 
mos areas, are a group of establishments in which 
government and private ownership and govern- 
ment, university and private operations are curi- 
ously intermingled. Los Alamos, for example, 
while still a government reservation, is operated 
by the University of California. 

In the Albuquerque area are Kirtland Air Force 
Base, the Sandia Corporation, ACF Industries, 
Lytle, and in the near future Fairbanks-Morse 
and Sparton. Sandia, with over 6,000 employees, 
is the largest in the state; it has government- 
owned facilities but is operated by Western Elec- 
tric. It is primarily concerned with research and 
development rather than fabrication; most of its 
work is highly classified, but some civilian proj- 
ects are underway. 

Alamogordo has the Holloman Air Force Base 
and Development Center, along with plants of 
Lockheed and the Radioplane division of North- 
rop and others. The White Sands Proving Ground 
occupies a vast area between Alamogordo and Las 
Cruces, and the Missile Test Center is near Las 
Cruces. 

An increasing number of small manufacturers 
of components and other electronic devices is 
growing up, notably in Albuquerque and Santa 
Fe. Eberline Instrument in Santa Fe is an example, 
as are Dale Products and C. G. Electronics in 
Albuquerque. Related industries include a large 
parachute company — Jayval — in Las Vegas. 
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ACF’s large installation is second to the Sandia Corporation in 
size of the major Albuquerque participants in research and de- 
velopment in nucleonics, missiles and other defense projects. 


A Redstone is launched from the White Sands Missile Range. 
Dwellers in Alamogordo and Las Cruces have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to see missiles at close range, and many of them play 
an active part in keeping—or putting—this country ahead in 
the space race. 
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A wide range of market — oriented industries is 
already established and more are added every 
year. Among the largest are the cement and gyp- 
sum plants referred to above; they have come in 
to take advantage of local materials now that the 
state’s level of construction activity warrants it. 
Others include food processers, printers, furni- 
ture makers, machine shops, and the like. 

A goodly share of the state’s raw materials 
produced for out-of-state markets goes through 
initial processing within the state, and gives rise 
to some of the state’s largest industries, such as 
the potash companies in Carlsbad, Kennecott’s 
smelter and refinery, and the uranium mills, of 
which Kermac is the largest. The largest oil re- 
fineries in the state are Malco, near Roswell, and 
Ciniza, near Gallup; there are a number of smaller 
refineries and natural gasoline plants. 

Swift’s packing plant announced for Clovis is 
an interesting example of an operation aimed 
partly at out-of-state markets, in this case South- 
ern California. Clovis is near the junction of rail 
lines serving the feed-producing areas of the 
High Plains in Texas and easternmost New Mex- 
ico and is actually the westernmost point able to 
supply large quantities of stock feed. 

New Mexico also has a considerable number of 
handicraft industries — notably weaving and 
making silver and turquoise jewelry — both for 
tourists in the area and for the national market. 
The skills developed by the Indians in their hand- 
icrafts have proved to be adaptable to many in- 
dustrial processes, particularly those involving 
fine handwork such as electronic assemblies. 


Year ’Round Resort 


Because of its high altitude and low latitude, 
New Mexico manages to avoid both the heat and 
the cold that its interior position would suggest. 
In the summer, average temperatures are in the 
seventies over most of the state — less in the 








Governor Edwin L. Mechem (left) was re- 
elected in 1960 for his fourth term. He 
was previously elected for two-year terms 
in 1950, 1952, and 1956. A Las Cruces 
lawyer and former FBI man, his admin- 
istrations have been marked by fiscal re- 
sponsibility and administrative reforms. 


Lt. Governor Thomas F. Bolack (center) is 
a prime example of the state’s new lead- 
ership. He is a Farmington oil and gas 
man of great energy and imagination and 
an enthusiastic advocate of further pri- 
vate investment in New Mexico’s re- 
sources 


Merle Tucker, (right) recently appointed 
Director of the New Mexico Department 
of Development, is a Gallup business man 
who owns a radio station broadcasting 
several hours a day in Navajo! 
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mountains and in the low eighties in the ex- 
treme south and the Pecos valley. 

In the winters, most of the state has daytime 
temperatures in the forties, again with less in the 
mountains and high plateaus, and well up into 
the fifties and sixties in the south. Even in Sante Fe, 
at 7,000 feet, the strong winter sun under a prevail- 
ingly blue sky brings winter daytime tempera- 
tures to comfortable levels, and the southern 
counties are studded with resorts featuring 
twelve-month golf and horseback riding. 

The bulk of the state has between 10 and 15 
inches of rainfall; along the eastern border the 
average is 18 inches, and it exceeds 20 inches al- 
most everywhere over 7,000 feet, with a goodly 
snowfall in the winter. Excellent skiing is found 
near Santa Fe and Taos, and Cloudcroft, only a 
hundred miles from El Paso, is a favorite resort 
for Texans. 


The snow in the mountains and further north 
in Colorado is vital to the state because it pro- 
vides a large share of the irrigation water in 
spring and early summer for the Rio Grande, the 
Pecos, and the Canadian. 

The low humidity is the major factor in the 
state’s widespread reputation as a health resort, 
especially for those with respiratory ailments, 
and as a retirement area. 

Water resources of the state are ample for far 
greater development than has yet taken place, 
either by use of ground water, uncommited sur- 
face water, re-use of water, or purchase of water 
rights for a more productive use. As in Arizona, 
where irrigated land has been developed for ur- 
ban purposes and the water allotment has more 
than sufficed for urban and normal industrial 
needs, there exist great possibilities in New Mex- 
ico for more effective use of present supplies. 

Dam construction has already gone far to make 
supplies available throughout the year. The new 





The Organ Mountains in the distance look down on the life-giving 
waters of the Rio Grande near Las Cruces. Snowfields in southern 
Colorado provide a large part of the flow, which will be substantially 
increased by diversion from the San Juan when the Navajo dam and 
a projected diversion tunnel are completed. 





Navajo dam will not only bring benefits to the 
San Juan basin, but will provide supplies for 
diversion into the Rio Grande basin via the 
Chama. 

The recreational opportunities of the state are 
closely tied up with its terrain, climate and his- 
tory. Almost everyone is a rock hound, a skier, a 
trout fisherman, an amateur archeologist, a de- 
votee of Indian ceremonials, a weekend cowboy, 
a color photographer, a landscape painter or a 
water sports enthusiast, and the state has some 
superlative spectacles such as Carlsbad Caverns. 

The increasing sophistication of the state is re- 
flected in the Albuquerque Symphony and in 
museums, theatrical groups and literary and 
scientific events associated with the colleges, the 
large defense establishments and the regional 
centers. 





Cities Expanding 





Albuquerque’s leadership in the state extends 
beyond manufacturing and transportation to re- 
tail and wholesale trade, finance and other serv- 
ices; as the home of the University of New Mexi- 
co and of many cultural organizations, it is also 
a leading intellectual center. 


NEW MEXICO 


The original Spanish settlement, near the Rio 
Grande, has been carefully restored as “La Vil- 
lita” and is a gem of Spanish Colonial architecture. 
The modern city, centering on the Santa Fe sta- 
tion some distance east, is quickly taking on a 
metropolitan look as such new buildings as the 
Bank of New Mexico are built. Eastward and 
northward extend widespread new residential 
areas, many of them in the Pueblo style, which is 
well suited to the climate. A major commercial 
development is the new Winrock shopping center, 
financed by a group headed by Winthrop Rocke- 
feller. 

Roswell, the second largest city, is the leading 
commercial center of southeastern New Mexico 
and the capital of the middle Pecos valley agri- 
cultural area. Walker Air Force Base, New Mexi- 
co Military Institute and oil activity help to di- 
versify the economy, and another new element 
will be added with the construction of a Federal 
saline water conversion plant. 


Santa Fe is undisputed queen of traditional 
New Mexico and is favored not only by tourists 
but by many retired people who live there the 
year round. As the state capital it rivals Albu- 
querque as a meeting ground of all the wide- 
ranging interests of the state, and it is close 
enough to Los Alamos and Albuquerque to have 
been caught up in the atomic age. 
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The recently completed Bank of New Mexico in Albuquerque is a 
notable addition to the metropolitan look of the state’s largest city. 
It features a 300-ton gas-fired air conditioning system. 
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Farmington grew more rapidly than any other 
city in the state during the last decade. Formerly 
the center of a small irrigated area along the San 
Juan, and for a long time not connected by a 
paved road with the outside world, Farmington 
is now emerging as the focal point not merely 
of the important Four-Corners area but of the 
entire Colorado Plateau. Frontier Airlines uses 
Farmington as the interchange point for traffic 
to and from Albuquerque, Phoenix, Salt Lake 
City and Denver. 

The discovery of vast reserves of natural gas 
— now estimated locally at around 11 trillion cubic 
feet — precipitated its growth, which has come 
about in a remarkably orderly manner. More re- 
cently the construction of the Navaho Dam 35 
miles up the San Juan promises eventual irriga- 
tion of 115,000 acres of Navaho Indian Reserva- 
tion land nearby; 224,000 acre-feet of water will 
remain for municipal and industrial use. Last 
year the Utah Construction Company got started 
on the coal mine and power plant project that 
will bring still further resources into play. 


Common Sense Financing 


New Mexico has managed its state finances so 
well in recent years that adequate revenue for 
rising state needs has been obtained with no fur- 
ther changes than a one-cent increase in the cigar- 
ette tax and an increase from one-eighth to one- 
half per cent in the severance tax on uranium — 
which coincided with the abolition of a one-quar- 
ter of one per cent tax on manufacturers’ gross 
receipts. 

The two largest sources of the state’s revenue 
are the gross receipts tax of two per cent — in 
effect a sales tax — and the gasoline tax. Per capi- 
ta taxes in 1957 were $157.55 as compared with 
the national average of $169.14. 

General obligation bonds are limited to one per 
cent of assessed valuation for the state, four per 
cent for counties and municipalities and six per 
cent for school districts; municipal bonds for wa- 
ter and sewerage works are an exception. 

More than a tenth of the state’s total revenue is 
used for the support of higher education. In addi- 
tion to the University at Albuquerque, the four- 
year colleges include New Mexico State at Las 
Cruces, the Institute of Mining and Technology at 
Socorro, Eastern New Mexico at Portales, New 
Mexico Highlands at Las Vegas, and a teachers 
college, New Mexico Western, at Silver City. De- 
nominational colleges include St. Joseph’s in Al- 
buquerque and St. Michael’s in Santa Fe. 














NEW MEXICO 





Albuquerque’s new Winrock shopping center is evidence both of the 
growth of the retailing base and of its attractiveness to outside capi- 
tal—Winthrop Rockefeller is a leading investor in the center. 

New Mexico’s indigenous pueblo architecture has been adapted for 
many types of buildings, in this case the University of New Mexico 


Library. Enrollment in New Mexico colleges has trebled since 1940, 
and facilities are being expanded at a rapid rate. 


‘ff 
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Southern Union's regional office is typical of the imag- 
inative modern construction and well-planned layout 
that give such distinction to Farmington—a city where 
a boom brought controlled growth. 





This survey of industrial location factors in New 
Mexico was prepared under the auspices of the 
New Mexico Department of Development and the 
Southern Union Gas Company. Reprints may be 
obtained from Merle Tucker, Director, New Mex- 
ico Department of Development, State Capitol, 
Santa Fe, and Thomas W. Corr, Vice President, 
Southern Union Gas Company, Bank of New Mex- 
ico Bidg., Albuquerque. 





1. D. Takes Hold 


New Mexico is making rapid strides in an or- 
ganized approach to industrial development. The 
state’s Department of Development, headed by 
Merle Tucker, has the strong support of Gover- 
nor Edwin L. Mechem, and of Lt. Governer Thomas 
F. Bolack. 


The staff of the state agency includes men like 
Paul Scott, William J. Reid, and Richard Bittman 
who are well versed in both the human and na- 
tural resources of the state and who have un- 
covered opportunities for profitable enterprises 
that have since come into being. 

The Bureau of Business Research of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico publishes a monthly bulletin, 
an annual summary of business conditions and 
developments in the state, and a directory of 
manufacturers. Its director is Ralph L. Edgel. 


One of the more interesting approaches to in- 
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dustrial development in the state is the 1955 In- 
dustrial Revenue Bond Law, which authorizes 
communities to acquire control of sound busi- 
nesses in other states that could profitably oper- 
ate in New Mexico and to issue revenue bonds to 
raise money to put up and equip a building for 
the industry. Management of the company re- 
tains control of its operations as a lessor of the 
property, and the bonds are retired out of the 
proceeds of the business. 

So far, Deming has acquired three plants by 
this means, the most notable being the Auburn 
Rubber Company. Carlsbad has recently brought 
in two plants following this procedure. 

Of the private corporations operating in the 
state, Southern Union Gas comes close to having 
an identity of interest with the whole state, and 
is a major source of information on current con- 
ditions and opportunities. 

Other sources of information are the railroads, 
electric utilities, and banks and the tribal coun- 
cils of the Indian reservations. The Navajo in 
particular are going to considerable lengths to 
capitalize on their opportunities. They have in- 
vested several million dollars in a saw mill near 
Gallup and are providing scholarships to insure 
that their young people will have technical train- 
ing. 

The state is now entering a new phase of de- 
velopment. It can continue to capitalize on its 
long-established advantages of climate, natural 
resources and market individuality summed up 
under the term “Land of Enchantment”. It can 
now offer as well all the advantages of a going 
concern — modern cities, trained manpower, local 
capital looking for new opportunities, and aggres- 
sive leadership. Verdict: a bright future. 





How best can you determine whether a proposed venture will 


be successful? How do you estimate relative operating success 


at one location as opposed to another? What kind of facility is 


practical in a given area? These are some of the questions 


which, to an increasing degree, are being referred by business 


management to experts in the new science of conducting 


feasibility studies. Here is an outline which will serve as an 


introduction to a series of reports to be carried in future issues 


of ID. 


FEASIBILITY STUDY OUTLINE 


1. term “feasibility study” 
has come into wide use 


among business executives in re- 
cent years. As generally used, it 
refers to a techno-economic evalu- 
ation of a proposed venture. No 
doubt, it would be easy to get an 
argument by attempting to define 
the expression too precisely at this 
stage. 

There is, however, general recog- 
nition of feasibility studies as a 
general approach to certain types 
of situations. Expanding business 
firms employ feasibility studies to 
determine whether a specific move 
is promising. Investors seeking new 
opportunities employ feasibility 
studies to determine risk and pos- 
sible profit in a proposed situation. 
More recently, large numbers of 
area development and promotion 
groups, both public and private, 
have begun to use feasibility stud- 
ies to identify opportunities for 
new industrial operations. 

Research institutes, scientific 
firms, engineers, economists and 
other consultants have been re- 
tained by many groups to make 
feasibility studies. Other groups, 


having the staff potential, are mak- 
ing their own studies. The whole 
focus on more specific and more 
systematic exploration of industrial 
development opportunities is much 
to be desired. INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT heartily applauds 
the movement and, accordingly, 
has scheduled a series of feature 
reports based on feasibility studies 
conducted by a variety of organi- 
zations. 

As an introduction, this report 
provides a general outline of the 
content of a typical feasibility 
analysis. The outline given below 
was published recently by the Of- 
fice of Industrial Resources in the 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. While the guide was de- 
signed to cover evaluation of ven- 
tures in areas outside the U.S., a 
large part of it is also applicable 
to studies of projects located in 
the country. 

Readers may note that many of 
the factors listed coincide with the 
rundown on site selection factors 
given annually in the October issue 
of ID, as well as the list of com- 
munity analysis factors in the 


AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE. 
Certainly, the researcher setting up 
a checklist for his own study would 
find it worthwhile to check one 
list against the other. The entire 
ICA outline follows: 





CHECK LIST FOR FEASIBILITY APPRAISAL 
OF A PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 





The check list presented in this 
section should prove a useful refer- 
ence guideline in the conduct of 
the necessary specific feasibility 
appraisal prior to the _ actual 
launching of an industrial venture. 

Reference to the items noted, to- 
gether with expert technical and 
financial advice as needed, should 
avoid the problems which some- 
times plague new ventures. 

Further, adequate and carefully- 
marshalled information on_ the 
points outlined will certainly facil- 
itate any necessary arrangements 
for the mobilization of private or 
public investment capital. 
ECONOMIC FACTORS 
1. Relative contribution and prob- 
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able stability of the industry: 
How does this industry compare 
with other industries that might be 
launched in the nation, in terms 
of — 


a. 


The economic value to the 
country as a whole; in — 
industrial balance? 
fiscal strength? 
import-export patterns? 
) use of otherwise unexploit- 
ed natural resources? 


. The needs of the majority of 


the people; in terms of — 

1) employment potential? 

2) wage and salary scale? 

3) provision of needed goods 
and services? 


». The individual business itself 


in relation to — 

1) investment 
quired? 

2) potential profits? 

3) anticipated future (as well 
as immediate) market po- 
tential? 


capital re- 


2. The Domestic Market: 


74 


a 


Is there already a demand for 

the product? 

1) Who are the principal con- 
sumers? 

2) Who are possible new con- 
sumers? 


. How is demand for the prod- 


uct now satisfied? 

1) By local production? If so, 
what is the volume of an- 
nual production? 

What percentage of con- 
sumption is filled by local 
production? 

What percent by imports? 
What is the volume of an- 
nual imports? 

4) From what areas are im- 
ports derived? 


*, What is the estimated annual 


» Would the 


increase in local consumption? 
If the product is already 
being manufactured, can the 
existing and estimate future 
local market absorb produc- 
tion of the new plant without 
price-cutting or other disloca- 
tions? 
estimated _ sales 
price and quality of the new 
product make it competitive 
with an imported equivalent? 
1) After adjusting cost to lo- 
cal conditions, is the esti- 
mated sales price of the 
product so high that tariff 
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. What 


protection is necessary to 

protect it from importers? 

Are there any significant 

consumer prejudices against 

local products that could not 
be overcome by assured 
quality of product? 

a) If they could be over- 
come, how could this be 
done? 

b) How heavy would the 
cost of this be? 

c) For how extended a 
period? 


3. The Export Market: 
a. Could the 


product compete 
in export markets on the basis 
of price, quality and depend- 
ability of supply? 


. Can export markets for the 


product be developed? 


. If so, in what areas and in 


what annual volume? 
procedures would be 
necessary to develop export 
markets? 


e. What would this task cost? 


. Sales and Distribution Problems: 
a. In calculating costs 


of the 
product, has adequate allow- 
ance been made for the ex- 
pense of a sales department 
and the advertising and pro- 
motion that might be re- 
quired? 


. Do marketing and_ distribu- 


tion facilities for the product 
exist? 

1) If not, can they be set up? 
2) What would it cost to do 
so? 


. Will the product be sold to: 


1) Wholesalers? 

2) Retailers? 

3) Direct to consumer? 
4) Government? 


5. Financing Factors: 
a. Basic Financial Plan: 


1) Has a definite plan to fi- 
nance the project been 
worked out? 

2) Is sufficient domestic capi- 
tal to be available? 

3) If not, what is the plan to 
obtain foreign investment? 

4) Has it been (or will it be) 
possible to make arrange- 
ments with local banks to 
finance the continuing 
short-term working capital 
needs? 


b. Requirements for foreign ex- 


change, initial and continuing: 


. Estimated 


1) How much foreign’ ex- 
change (and in what cur- 
rency) is required to im- 
port machinery, equipment 
and supplies? 

How much foreign’ ex- 
change (and in what cur- 
rency) is required for an- 
nual interest payments and 
amortization of any loans 
contracted to import ma- 
chinery and equipment, or 
for payment of royalties 
and technical services? 
How much foreign’ ex- 
change (and in what cur- 
rency) is required for an- 
nual import of necessary 
raw materials and_ sup- 
plies? 
Has careful consideration 
been given to the possibil- 
ity of import controls, or 
restrictions on availabilities 
of foreign exchange neces- 
sary to operate the busi- 
ness? 
Has careful consideration 
been given to the possibil- 
ity of depreciation in the 
foreign exchange value of 
the local currency? 
foreign exchange 
earnings: 

1) What is the total estimated 
volume of foreign exchange 
earnings? 

2) In what currencies? Will 
they be readily convertible? 


. Estimation of working capital 


requirements: 

1) In calculating cash flow 
and working capital re- 
quirements, has careful 
consideration been given 
to: 

a) Maintaining adequate 
inventories of raw ma- 
terials? 

b) Supplies 
parts? 

c) Seasonal fluctuations in 
the business? 

d) The time required to 
liquidate credit sales to 
customers and bad 
debts? 

e) The period necessary to 
get the plant into pro- 
duction? 

f) Cash required to amor- 
tize its principle loans? 

If the economy is in a peri- 

od of inflation, has full al- 


and _— spare 





e. 


lowance been made for the 

influence of rising prices 

and wages on the cost of 
the project and on working 
capital requirements? 

Items of reference for recap 

of total estimated costs of the 

proposed facility: 

1) In estimating the cost of 
the project, has careful 
consideration been’ given 
to: 

a) The effect on costs of 
delays in_ construction 
schedules? 

Delays in delivery and 
installation of machin- 
ery and equipment? 

c) Time lapse involved in 
import of essential raw 
materials and supplies? 

Cost and financing of ma- 

chinery and equipment: 

a) Were competent and in- 
terested advisors con- 
sulted in selection of 
machinery and _ equip- 
ment? 

Was full consideration 
given to comparable 
costs of machinery 
available from various 
suppliers, with adequate 
provision for assuring 
comparability of  esti- 
mated costs in terms of 
quality, capacity, and 
serviceability of the ma- 
chinery and equipment? 
Has full study been 
been made as to the 
credit terms proffered 
by alternative suppliers? 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL 
FACTORS 
A variety of basic engineering 
and technical factors must be care- 
fully and exhaustively appraised to 
assure that the proposed _ enter- 


prise 


is in fact a feasible and 


sound understanding: 
1, Availability of needed materials 
and supplies: 


a. 


b. 


Are all essential materials 
and supplies available locally? 
Is the local materials market 
competitive? 


. Is satisfactory delivery of lo- 


cal materials assured at rea- 
sonable prices? 


. What materials and supplies 


must be imported? 


. Would prompt delivery of im- 


ported materials and supplies 


be assured so that large in- 
ventories would not be re- 
quired? 

. Are customs regulations, im- 
port taxes, and/or. similar 
legislative controls of a type 
to assure regular and orderly 
flow of imports? 

. Are harbor facilities adequate 
for prompt clearance of in- 
coming items? 

. Availability of needed person- 

nel: 
a. Do existing labor laws and 
regulations favor  establish- 
ment of new business? 
. If not, can existing obstacles 
be removed? How, and when? 
. Is there an adequate labor 
supply near the plant location? 
1) If not, how can the prob- 
lem be solved in terms of 
new housing, import of la- 
bor, or transportation facil- 
ities for commuting? 

2) Can adequate training be 
arranged for? 

. Are competent managerial 
and supervisory personnel 
available for the installation? 
Or are there persons with ade- 
quate potential who can be 
trained? 

. Are the specific competent en- 
gineering, scientific, and spe- 
cialized technical personnel 
available to meet needs of the 
proposed facility? 

3. Availability of requisite infra- 
structure and facilities: 

Consideration must be given to 

the availability of basic infrastruc- 
ture and supporting facilities of the 
proper type and in the needed 
amount. If they are not available, 
consideration must be given to the 
physical feasibility and cost of pro- 
viding them: 

a. Transportation — for incom- 
ing raw materials and com- 
ponents, and outgoing prod- 
ucts — whether by road, rail, 
air or water. 

. Adequate storage facilities, as 
needed for the installation. 

. Power — of the proper type, 
at reasonable cost, and in 
proper quantity -— including 
peak load demands. 

. Communications facilities — 
telephone, telegraph, publica- 
tions facilities as needed — 
(e.g. newspapers and maga- 
zines to carry advertisements 
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to customers). 


. Fuel — for heat, power, and 


process requirements. 


. Water — for human consump- 


tion and for any process re- 
quirements. 


. Sewage and waste disposal (a 


major consideration for some 
industries, but of minor im- 
portance for others). 


4. Considerations regarding ma- 
chinery; equipment; process; and 
plant. 

a. Has reputable and _ unbiased 


technical advice been obtained 

to assure a selection of equip- 

ment and machinery which 
will: 

1) handle the planned volume 
on the shift schedule con- 
templated? 
if so, without an expensive 
and unnecessary excess of 
capacity? 
function in relative “bal- 
ance”? (That is, does nor- 
mal capacity of the several 
major items of machinery 
carry a reasonable equiva- 
lence? Is the auxiliary 
equipment of a type and in 
appropriate amount to sat- 
isfactorily service the ma- 
jor machinery without 
“bottlenecking”’? ) 
be suited, in its functioning, 
to the proposed process, 
and in the proposed actual 
site? 


. Has appropriate technical and 


engineering advice been ob- 
tained to assure sound design 
of the installation as a whole? 
1) A correct design is one 
which provides the greatest 
economy in the investment 
of funds and_ establishes 
the basis of operation that 
will be most profitable in 
the beginning and will also 
be capable of expansion 
without expensive alterna- 
tions. 
In some localities where la- 
bor is plentiful, at relative 
low cost, the economics 
and political advisability 
of using a greater propor- 
tion of manual equipment 
and more hand work (re- 
quiring more labor and 
less expensive machinery, 
thereby reducing the capi- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


trolled by zoning & deed covenants; 60% 
of lot may be built on II 

Sherman — Blalock Industrial Park, 
Sherman Industrial Districts, Inc., M. K. 
Weitzel, Sec.-Treas., 305 N. Travis, Sher- 
man. Established 1957, 1,035 acres, 60% 
occupied, 4 plants. Served by MKT, 
Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific, St. 
Louis Southwestern, Frisco. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned in- 
dustrial by city; use controlled by zoning; 
17% of lot may be built on I 

Texarkana — First Texarkana Indus- 
trial Subdivision, Texarkana Ind. Found., 
L. E. Gilliland, Asst. Sec., 309 Pine St., 
Texarkana, Tex. 77 acres.* 

Waco — East Waco Industrial District, 
Box 1220, Waco Indus. Found., Vern 
Lemon, Jr., Ex. V. P., 414 Franklin, Waco. 
Established 1954, 280 acres, 12% occupied, 
5 plants. Served by Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
RR. Services: E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Re- 
strictions: 1,2,4,8. Zoned for manufacturing 
by city; use controlled by deed covenants; 
90% of lot may be built on ll 

Texas Central Industrial District, Box 
1220, Waco Indus. Found., Vern Lemon, Jr.. 
Ex. V. P., 414 Franklin, Waco. Established 
1960, 2,400 acres, none occupied. Served by 
Cottonbelt RR M-K-T RR. Services: 
E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,- 
4,5,7,8. Zoned performance standards-manu- 
facturing. Use controlled by deed cove- 
nants; 60% of lot may be built on II 

West Waco Industrial District, Box 1220, 
Waco Indus. Found., Vern Lemon, Jr.. 
Ex. V.P., 414 Franklin, Waco. Established 
1954, 267 acres, 66% occupied, 12 plants. 
Served by Cottonbelt RR. Services: E,F,- 
Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S.T,W. Restrictions: —1,2,3,4,8. 
Zoned for light manufacturing by city: 
use controlled by deed covenants, 60% of 
lot may be built on II 

TAH 

Salt Lake City — Industrial Center, Le- 
land S. Swaner, Mgr. & Co-owner, 1700 
S. Redwood Rd., Salt Lake City. Estab- 
lished 1948, 2,500 acres.* 

VERMONT 

Burlington — Burlington, Vermont In- 
dustrial Park, Home Ave., Greater Bur- 
lington Indus. Corp., Charles D. Town- 


send, Ex. Dir., 191 College St., Burlington. 
Established 1957, 40 acres, 25% occupied. 
Served by Rutland RR. Services: A,C,E,- 
F,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W Restrictions: 1,2,3,5,7,8. 
Zoned industrial by city; use controlled 
by zoning; 20% of lot may be built on. 
Speculative building Cynosure II, 24,100 
sq. ft. available * II 

Rutland — Greater Rutland Industrial 
Park, Rutland Dev. Corp., Robert W. Mit- 
chell, Pres., 1 Mead Blidg., Rutland. 
Established 1957, 65 acres.* 

Shelburne, — Shelburne, Greater Bur- 
lington Indus. Corp., Charles D. Townsend, 
Ex. Dir., P. Box 613, Burlington. Estab- 
lished 1957, 55 acres.* 


VIRGINIA 

Newport News-Hampton — Copeland 
Industrial Park, Regional Redevelopment 
Auth., King Meehan, Plan. Dir., P. O. 
Box 92, Newport News. Established 1958, 
800 acres, 5% occupied, 3 plants. Served 
by Chesapeake & hio RR. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned by 
city; use controlled by zoning & deed 
covenants, 25% of lot may be covered by 
building Seek a0f ; BOONe i 

Norfolk — Norfolk Industrial Park, 
City of Norfolk, Louis S. Hudgins, Mgr., 
City Hall, Norfolk, Va. 400 acres.* 

Portsmouth — Academy Industrial Park, 
Chamber of Commerce, Frank Mantz, Mgr., 
P. O. Box 559, Portsmouth, Va. 51 acres.* 


WASHINGTON 

Chehalis — Chehalis Industrial Park, 
Chehalis Indus. Comm., Inc., Kenneth S. 
Hodge, Sec., 886 Market St., Chehalis, 
Wash. Established 1956, 200 acres, 10% 
occupied, 3 plants. Served by Union Pa- 
cific, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
& Milwaukee Rd. Services: A,E,Gn,Pa,R,- 
S,T,W. Restrictions: 2,8. Use controlled by 
deed covenants; no restrictions as to per- 
centage of lot which may be built on Ill 

Federal Way — Ninelake Park, Nine- 
lake Dev., Inc., Clarence H. Cordon, Pres., 
Suite 303, 500 Wall St., Seattle. Estab- 
lished 1958, 630 acres.* 

Mountlake Terrace — Mountlake Terrace 
Industrial Park, Chamber of Commerce, 
Thomas E. Allen, 22905 56th Ave., W., 
Mountlake Terrace. Established 1958, 45 
acres.* 





Ready for you in the Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE INDUSTRIAL PARK 


Largest site of its kind in the Pacific Northwest, located near 
metropolitan Spokane (Washington State’s second largest city 
and an important western rail and distribution center), this 
park covers 530 acres and includes 26 buildings, adaptable to 
manufacturing, warehousing, and storage. This area offers an 
abundance of low-cost electricity, natural gas, high quality 
water, natural resources and a skilled labor force. 


For detailed information, write Charles J. Crocker, 
SPOKANE INDUSTRIAL PARK, Spokane 69, Washington 





Pasco — Big Pasco Industrial Park, 
Port of Pasco, Howard Jenkins, Ind. Agent, 
P. Box 704, Pasco. Established 1959, 
459 acres, 25% occupied, 20 plants. Served 
by Northern Pacific, Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle RR. Services A,C,E,Gn,Pa,R,- 
S,T,W. Restrictions 1 thru 8. Use controlled 
by zoning me es Ne | 

Seattle (near) — Puget Sound Indus- 
trial District, Modern Home _ Builders, 
Inc., D. H. Healy, Sales Mgr., 18800 Hiway 
99, Lynnwood. 2,000 acres.* 

Spokane — Spokane Industrial Park, 
Washington Water Power Company, Chas. 
J. Crocker, Mng. Dir., Spokane 69. Estab- 
lished 1960, 530 acres. Served by Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Milwaukee, Spo- 
kane International and Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle. Service: package. Restrictions: 
1, 2, 7. Zoned for heavy industry by county, 
use controlled by zoning. Airstrip pro- 
jected ‘ cee ‘ Ill 

Tacoma — Port of Tacoma Industrial 
Park Addition, Port of Tacoma, Marcus 
E. Anderson, Mgr.-Ind. Dev., P. O. Box 
1612, Tacoma. Established 1958, 85 acres.* 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Martinsburg — Arden Development Co., 
Inc., W. C. Irving, Pres., Box 890, Martins- 
burg. 75 acres.* 

WISCONSIN 

Chippewa Falls — Chippewa Falls _ In- 
dustrial Park, Chippewa Falls Ind. Dev. 
Corp., Donald Lowater, Pres., 502 N. 
Bridge St., Chippewa Falls. Established 
1957, 58 acres.* 

Eau Claire — Eau Claire Industrial 
Park, Melby Rd., Eau Claire Indus. Dev. 
Corp., K. W. Esslinger, Sec., Commerce 
Bldg., Eau Claire. Established 1951, 1,950 
acres, 1% occupied, 1 plant. Served by 
Chicago & Northwestern & Soo Line. Serv- 
ices: C,E,F,Gn,Pa,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,- 
3,4,5,7,8. Zoned partly for heavy & partly 
for light industry by city; use con- 
trolled by zoning & deed covenants II 

Fond du Lac — The Greater Fond du 
Industrial Park, Fond du Lac Assoc. of 
Comm. The Greater Fond du Lac Corp., 
Richard W. Mills, Sec. & Treas., 17 S. Main 
St., Fond du Lac. 

Racine — Racine Industrial Park, Ra- 
cine Cham. of Comm., Darrell E. Wright, 
Ex. V. P., 818 Sixth St., Racine. Established 
1958, one tract of 146.5 acres, 66% occupied, 
1 plant, second tract of 200 acres, no occu- 
pants. Served by Milwaukee Rd. Services: 
E,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. 
Zoned heavy industrial by city; use con- 
trolled by deed covenants; no restrictions 
as to peccentege of lot that may be 
covered by building : 

Sheboygan — Sheboygan County In- 
dustrial Foundation, Union Ave., L. N. 
Mathieu, Ex. ‘ + 719 Center Ave., 
Sheboygan. Established 1950, approx. 100 
acres, 50% occupied, 5 plants. Served by 
Chicago & North Western RR. Services: 
F,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,7,8. 
Zoned by city; use controlled bv 

Bisa co, 

I mmerce 
Industrial Park, S. Michigan Ave., Stevens 
Point Indus. Dev. Corp., Carl S. Wallace, 
Mgr., 122 Strongs Ave., Stevens Point. 
Established 1956, 15 acres, 80% occupied, 
4 plants. Served by the Soo Line. Services: 
C,E,F,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,- 
3,4,6,7,8. Zoned for light industry by city; 
use controlled by deed covenants; no 
specific restrictions as to percentage of 
a may alae oc on re aoe II 
ausau_— Schofield Industrial District, 
Ross St., Schofield, Wis., Wausau Area De- 
velopment Corp., Walter G. Roehl, Sec.- 
Box Wausau. Established 1946, 100 
acres, 45% occupied. Served by Milwaukee 
Rd. & Chicago North Western. Services: 
E,Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. (A,C available). Restric- 
tions: 1,3 (optional),4,7,8. Zoned industrial 
by city. Special features: municipal fire 
station & water tank on area; flood free — 
30 to 35 ft. above river level, 12 mi. awav 


from river 
CANADA 


ALBERTA 

Calgary — Fairview Industrial Park, 66th 
Ave. & Center St., S., Kelwood Corp., 
Ltd., N. S. Trouth, P. Eng., Gen. Mgr., 
1134 - 8th Ave., S. W., Calgary. Established 
1959, 200 acres, 30% occupied, 9 plants. 
Served by Canadian Pacific. Services: 
package. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. Zoned 
M-2 (Special Development Area) by city; 
use controlled by zoning; lot coverage 
subject to sideyard limitation .. ; 
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St. Albert — Campbell Industrial Park, 
Conmpned Bros. Real Estate Ltd., Fred 
Campbell, Pres., 124 Commercial ‘Cham- 
= monton. Established 1960, 320 acres. 
Served by Northern Alberta Rwy. Serv- 
:  A,C,E,F,Gn,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 
Zoned for warehousing and 
manufacturing by county; use controlled 
by zoning; 60% of lot may be built on. 
Special features: located on only railroad 
leading into entire Northwest Territories 
of Canada & vast mineral resources Ill 
BRIT iSH COLUMBIA 

Annacis-New Westminister — Annacis 
Inc. Estate, Grosvenor-Laing Ltd., Gen. 
Sir. Onury Roberts, Pres., 640 W. Hastings 
St., Vancouver. Established 1955, 1,260 
acres.* 

Vancouver — Lake City _ Industrial 
Park, B. C. Ind. Leaseholders Ltd., = * 
Mollard, Megr., 3158 Lake City Way, 
Burnaby 2, Vancouver. Established 1957, 


650 acres.* 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Woodside & Stellarton — Woodside & 
Stellarton Industrial Parks (2 separate 
parks), Industrial Estates Ltd., F. L. Blair, 
Gen. Mgr., 503 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 
Halifax, N. S. Established 1957, 3 plants 
at Woodside, 1 plant at Stellarton. Serv- 
ices: package. Restrictions: 12,3 & 5 
(optional), 7,8. Zoned for light industry 
by city & county; use controlled by zoning 
deed covenants; percentage of lot 
which may be built on is optional II 


Ajax — Ajax Industrial Estate, Slough 
Estates Ltd., W. J. MacKenzie, Gen. Mgr., 
Royal Bank Blidg., King & Yonge Sts. 
Toronto 1, Ont. Established 1952, 100 acres.* 

Barrie — City of Barrie “400” Park, 
Corp. City of Barrie, E. K. Birmann, Ind. 
Comm’r, 2 Fred Grant Sq., Wilson Bldg., 
Barrie. Established 1959, 300 acres.* 

Bramalea — Bramalea Industrial Park, 
Bramalea Consolidated Dev. Ltd., John B 
Harlow, Project Mgr., P. O. Box 129, 
Brampton. Established 1958, 1,200 acres.* 

Brantford — Brantford Industrial Com- 
mission, J. H. Turvey, J. H. Turvey Elec. 
Co., Ltd., 1 Alfred St., Brantford. Estab- 
lished 1959, 3.7 acres.* 

Burlington — Progress Park, Town of 
Burlington, J. G. lair, Ind. Comm’r., 


2023 James St., Established 
1959, 188 acres.* 

Clarkson — Park Royal, gg Lands 
Corp. Ltd., Leonard W. Finch, Mng. Dir., 
Queen Elizabeth Way, Clarkson. Estab- 
lished 1955, 300 acres.* 

Cornwall — Cornwall Industrial Plaza, 
Box 37, City of Cornwall and others, 
E. D. ay. Indus. Comm., City Hall, 
Cornwall. Established 1959, 125 acres, 40% 
occupied, 7 plants. Served by Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk. 
Services: A,C,E,F,Gn,Pa,R,T,W. Restric- 
tions: 1 thru 8. Zoned restricted indus- 
trial by city; use controlled by zoning; 
lot coverage “governed as parking space 
requirements for employee II 

rindale — Erindale Woodiands Indus- 
trial Development, Erindale Dev. Ltd., 
Murray Anthony Elias, Pres., 2461 Bloor 
St., W., Toronto. 250 acres.* 

Georgetown — Delrex 


Burlington. 


Development, 
Delrex Dev. Ltd., H. H. Baikstow, Gen. 
Mer., Guelph st. & Mountainview Rd.. 
Georgetown. Established 1955, 350 acres.* 

Guelph — Guelph Industrial Basin, a 
of Guelph, C. Cutten Ind. Comm 
2 Quebec St., Guelph. Established 1955, 
1,100 acres. 

Oshawa — Oshawa_ Industrial Park, 
Oshawa Ind. Comm., T. McLaughlin, 
Ind. Comm’r., 50 Center St., City Hall, 
Oshawa. Established 1959, 100 acres.* 

Sandwich East Township — Devon Park, 
Marentette Ave., Greater Windsor Indus. 
Comm., M. A. Elder, Indus. Comm., 369 
Pelissier St., Windsor. Established 1953, 
100 acres. 15% occupied. Services: A,C,E,- 
F,Gn,Pa,Pi,T,W. Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,5,7,8. 
Zoned for light manufacturing by town- 
ship; use controlled by zoning; 60% of lot 
may be built on Ill 

Sandwich West — Sandwich West Indus- 
trial Park, Huron Line & Malden Rd., 
Greater Windsor Indus. Comm., M. A. El- 
der, Indus. Comm., 369 Pelissier St., Wind- 
sor. Established 1956, 85 acres, 25% occu- 
pied, 6 plants. Services: A.E,Gn,Pa,Pi,T,W. 
Restrictions: 1,2,3,4,5,7,8. Zoned for light 
manufacturing by epg oF use controlled 
by zoning, 60% of lot may be built on II 

S:mcoe — Simcoe Industrial eon Town 
of Simcoe, D. H. Gilbertson, Ind. Comm’r., 
45 Peel St., Simcoe. Established 1957, 72 
acres. 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


Stratford — Downie Industrial Park, 
Stratford Ind. Comm., Inc., Thomas J. 
Flood, Comm’r, 51 Albert St., Stratford. 
Established 1958, 320 acres.* 

Toronto — Long Branch Industrial Park, 
Faas 2 ay ag aon Ltd., D. H. Ross, 

Sheppard St., Toronto. 
Establinted’ 1938, 100 acres.* 

Signet Development Project ‘400,”" Mil- 
van Enterprises Ltd., J. C. Van pti 195 
Fairbank Ave., Toronto 19. Established 1959, 
1,000 acres.* 

27 Industrial Development, Finley W. 
McLachlan Ltd., J. C. Van Huyse, Gen. 
. Toronto 19. Es- 


Megr., 195 Fairbank Ave 
tablished 1960.* 

Woodstock — City of Woodstock & Wood- 
stock Developments Ltd., H. N. Ubelacker, 
Ind. Comm., 6 Perry St. Established 1954 
& 1960, 100 acres, 40 percent occupied, 4 
plants. Served by Canadian Pacific & 
Canadian National. Services: A,C,E,F,- 
Gn,Pa,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned. by city & county; use controlled by 
zoning & deed covenants; 20-25% of lot 
may be built on I 


QUEBEC 


Montreal — The Beique Estate, Quebec 
Ind. Leaseholds Ltd., Arnold Rubin, Mgr., 
Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal. Established 
1958, 30 acres.* 

St. Laurent Industrial Park, Quebec Ind. 
Leaseholds Ltd., Arnold Rubin, Mgr., Do- 
minion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, Es- 
tablished 1959, 100 acres.* 

Ville d’Anjou Industrial Park, Quebec 
Ind. Leaseholds Ltd., Arnold Rubin, Mgr., 
Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal. Established 
1959, 30 acres.* 

V-V-C Industrial Area., Abbott Realties 
Ltd., Charles N. Abbott, Pres., 57 St. James, 
W., Montreal. Established 1950, 6,800 acres.* 


Pointe Claire — Pointe Claire Industrial 
Park, Pointe Claire Industrial Park, Inc., 
J. M. Lowy, Pres., 309 Dominion Sq. 
Bldg., Montreal. Established 1958, 1,600 
acres, 15% occupied, 24 plants. Served by 
Canadian National Rwy. Services: A,C,- 
E,Gn,Pa,Pi,R,S,T,W. Restrictions: 1 thru 8. 
Zoned industrial park; use controlled by 
zoning; approx. 40% of lot may be built 
on : ; I 
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Peninsula. Indlistrial Committee --- 


Vir g inia 


The 800 acre COPELAND INDUSTRIAL PARK combines all the practical 


conveniences of a metropolitan site 


. complete with streets and all utilities 


with the generous provision of ample land space usually obtainable only 
in undeveloped rural areas. Administered by a nonprofit public agency, these 
protected industrial sites are available to desirable new industries at a remark- 


ably low cost per acre. 


Within railroad switching limits of the efficient Port of Newport News, 
COPELAND INDUSTRIAL PARK is in direct and economical contact with shipping 


to all parts of the world. 


Complete package financing of new plants, at nonprofit rates, on long 


term lease or lease-purchase plans. 


Newport News-Hampton is renowned as a ‘‘blue chip’’ 


industrial area, with 


an unusually high percentage of skilled and technical workers in its abundant 


labor pool. 


Its distinguished industrial family includes the Langley Research 
Center of NASA, Newport News Shipbuilding, Dow Chemical, 


American Oil 


Refinery, Union Carbide Ore, Hastings-Raydist Instrument, Coats & Clark, Ply- 
mouth Cordage, Virginia Engineering, and other nationally known concerns. 


Why experiment? Place your new plant where it will have the greatest 
opportunity for success. Please write, in confidence, for our literature. 


Box 92 


Newport News, Va. 
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Industrial Districts 








Industrial Sites 











The ae planned industrial districts have 
sites construction. Advant- 
ages offered by such districts are described in 
detail in the November-December 1954 issue, pages 
6, 7, and 8. 

Services offered are indicated by the following 
code: (A) Architect & E 
(E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; © Financing; 
(P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Siding; ‘S) Sewers; (T) 
Telephone; (W) Water. 








Georgia 

METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Nine In- 
dustrial Districts ig E gunee sites of 
varying location, size, Services avail- 
able: (a) optional, (c) Me) (g) (£) optional, 
(p) (r) (s) (t) (w). For data on these and 
other sites at Atlanta contact F. Wm. 
Broome (member, AIDC) Manager, Com- 
mittee of 100 DeKalb County. P. O. Drawer 
759, Atlanta 22, Ga. Telephone 378-3691. 


Florida 

Perini Industrial Park, located at West 
Palm Beach on the main line of Seaboard 
Railroad. Available services (a), (c), (e), 
{g)., (2). {p).. {2 (r), (9). dq (w) — te — 


O. Box ‘1071, W.P.B. 
Phone TE 453s. 


lowa 

IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS” — 

Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 

west of Chicago on oe pi River and 

Lincoln Highway (U. S. 

in city. Master plan by 

& Merrill. Served b 

Western Railroad. evelope by 

Development Company, a civic-non-profit 

corporation. CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, 

eae Director. Services available: (a) 
jopitenat), (c), (e), ste (f) (optional). 
» ee. UO). (w), restri ons. 


illinois 

ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL VALLEY: Cities 
of La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Spring Valley, 
Ladd, DePue offer planned industrial sites. 
Excellent transportation via the Ilionis 
River, 7 major railroads, numerous carriers. 
2 U.S. Highways. Skilled workers. Power 
in abundance. Active ID organization to 
serve you. Robert Blomgren, Director. Box 
446, La Salle, Illinois. Phone: CA. 3-0227. 
Services: (a) optional, fc), (e), (£) optional, 
(g), (p), (x), (8), (t), Cw). 





Machinery Wanted 











WANTED — east of the Mississippi, 36” 
wide cold rolling mill for reducing alumi- 
num. Write in confidence. P.O. Box 104, 
Mantua, New Jersey. 


Near the Crowd — But Not in It 


Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York —50 Miles from Philadelphia. 
On U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and main- 


line P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 
Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 





Broker Participation invited—‘Parrott Ind. 


Park”, 


San Jose, Calif. (see industrial dis- 


trict report April issue listing, page) for 
information on this industrial district Con- 
tact Parrott Investment Co. 114 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-1842. 





Available Buildings 











Are You Interested 
in Building or Leasing a 
WAREHOUSE 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


35,000 sq. ft. property in well populated 
area within 20 minutes downtown New 
Orleans. Switch track facilities major rail- 
road. Will sell or consider building ware- 
house 30,000 ft. or two warehouses 15,000 
ft. each for national concerns on 15-year 


lease. 
Box 4-61, Industrial Development 
2592 Apple Valley Rd., Atlanta 19, Ga. 





Professional Services 








ATLANTA AREA 
Free plant location assistance 


F. WM. BROOME 


Manager 
Committee of 100 
DeKalb County 
P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
Telephone 378-3691 


AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 








BEimont 9-7511 
Ext. 268 
JULIUS R. JENSEN 


Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 
City of San Diego 


Room 273 Civic Center Bidg. 














PACIFIC NORTHWEST... 
OPPORTUNITIES 


DATA AND 


ECONOMIC 


PLANT 


PUGET SOUND REGION 


LOCATION SERVICES 


Write, wire or call: 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
1400 Washington Building + Seattle 1, Washington + MAin 4-7100 


Stewart G. Neel, Manager 


. 
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FEASIBILITY APPRAISAL 


(Continued from Page 75) 
tal investment) must 
carefully considered. 

c. Has appropriate attention been 
given to arrangements for, fi- 
nancing of, and design of an 
efficient building to house the 
installation, and land to en- 
compass the requisite storage 
and transport for, and any 
special processing characteris- 
tics of the proposed facility? 
1) For some _ industries, the 

type, shape, and character- 
istics of the building may 
be of relatively slight im- 
portance; in other cases, 
these factors are critical. 
Has room been provided 
for expansion? 

Have climatological and 
technical considerations of 
the particular industry 
been taken into account? 
Has the possibility of start- 
ing the venture in an ap- 
propriate “industrial  dis- 
trict,” with its attendant 
advantages, been explored? 

. Has appropriate attention 
been given to patents, trade- 
names and royalty considera- 
tions in relation to machinery, 
equipment, and process for the 
process selected for the pro- 
posed installation? 

1) Can the right to manufac- 
ture the product be ob- 
tained from the patent 
holder on a royalty, fee, or 
licensing basis? 

What will be the costs and 
operating advantages or 
disadvantages of such ar- 
rangements, on a unit roy- 
alty or fixed sum payment 
basis? 

Will there be gains in sales 
resulting from advertising 
and distribution of the 
product under the trade- 
name of a company with 
an established international 
reputation, especially for 
“quality” or “style” prod- 
ucts? 

To what extent, for this in- 
stallation, will there be 
specific advantages (or dis- 
advantages) of drawing up- 
on the patent or trade- 
name holder for partner- 
ship in management and/or 
for technical advice and 
guidance? 


be 
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Regions, Resources & Economic 
Growth by Harvey S. Perloff, Ed- 
gar S. Dunn, Jr., Eric E. Lampard, 
& Richard F. Muth. This book is a 
major step toward understanding 
the causes and the patterns of re- 
gional economic growth, with spe- 
cial attention to the role of natural 
resources in this development. It 
contributes to the knowledge needed 
for a sound policy approach to re- 
gional economic and resource plan- 
ning and development. The method 
used by the authors will serve as a 
guide for the individuals interested 
in regional and urban economics, 
business economics, geography, 
planning and related fields. The 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land, 1960, 716 pages, $12. 


Management of International 
Operations by John Fayerweather. 
This combination text and case book 
covers the problems faced by Ameri- 
can firms doing business in foreign 
countries. With emphasis on market- 
ing problems, it seeks to advance 
the managerial knowledge and skill 
of students and businessmen con- 
cerned with the management of 
operations of international scope. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 1960, 604 pages, $9.50. 


The City in Transition. Stanford 
Research Institute Journal, Fourth 
Quarter, 1960. Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, California. 44 
pages, $1. 

New Approaches to Residential 
Land Development. A study of con- 
cepts and innovations. Technical 
Bulletin 40. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 18th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1961, 151 pages, $6. 

Bibliography on Planning. The In- 
stitute of Management Sciences, 
P.O. Box 273, Pleasantville, New 
York. 1960, 16 pages, $2. 

History of the American Indus- 
trial Development Council, Inc. 


RECENT 
RELEASES 


By Suzanne Johnson 


American Industrial Development 
Council, 252 Red Mill Road, Newark, 
Delaware. 1961, 71 pages, 

The United States Balance of Pay- 
ments Position. Economic Research 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, 
D. C. 1961, 60 pages, $1. 

Planning 1960. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1960, 
210 pages, $5. 


AREA REPORTS 


Industrial Sites in the Savannah 
Area. This brochure contains aerial 
photographs, plats and site descrip- 
tions which are arranged according 
to acreage commencing with the 
smallest site. Savannah District Au- 
thority, P. O. Box 768, Savannah, 
Georgia. 1960, 143 pages. 

Austin Invites you to share Texas’ 
scientific educational and _ recrea- 
tional center. Austin Chamber of 
Commerce, Industrial Department, 
P. O. Box 998, Austin, Texas. 1960, 
67 pages. 

A Suggested Program for Finan- 
cing Area Development in Michigan 
by Harold T. Smith. The W. E. Up- 
john Institute for Employment Re- 
search, 709 South Westnedge Ave- 
nue, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1960, 88 
pages. 

Directory of Texas Manufac- 
turers 1961. Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 1961, 592 pages, $12. 

Industrial Fact Survey, Walhalla, 
North Dakota prepared by Richard 
Tetrault. Walhalla State Bank, Wal- 
halla, North Dakota. 1960, 43 pages. 

Mercer County’s Educational Re- 
sources. Mercer County Industrial 
Commission, Court Hopse, Trenton 
10, New Jersey. 43 pages. 

1960 Economic Development Re- 
port — Oklahoma City. Industrial 
Division, Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, 200 Skirvin Tower, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 1961, 84 
pages. 
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EDITORIAL SURVEYS 


And Plant Location Reports 


Since before the turn of the century MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD has Issued special studies 
of specific cities and areas to assist the site- 
seeking industrial firm. Today, through the com- 
bined coverage of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
and MANUFACTURERS RECORD this tradition of 
leadership in this field is being extended and 
carried forward. Before you go site-seeking, 
take advantage of background studies which 
have already been prepared for the areas listed 
below. Generally, reprints are available gratis. 


Northern Natural Gas Mar., 1961 
Odessa, Texas Mar., 1961 
The Gulf-Caribbean Area Feb., 1961 
Area of the Palm Beaches Feb., 1961 
Greater Burlington, Vt. Feb., 1961 
Central New York Jan., 1961 
Missouri Jan., 1961 
Dec., 1960 
Dec., 1960 
Nov., 1960 
Nov., 1960 
Nov., 1960 
Oct., 1960 
Sept., 1960 
Sept., 1960 
Sept., 1960 
Aug., 1960 
Aug., 1960 
Aug., 1960 
July, 1960 
June, 1960 
June, 1960 


May, 1960 


Pennsylvania 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Berkshire County, Mass. 
North Bay Area of Calif. 
The British Isles 
Indiana 

Georgia 

Seattle, Wash. 

Elliott Lake, Ontario 
Canada 

Rock Island Lines 

New York’s Capital District 


California, South Bay Area 

Blue Book of Southern 
Progress 

The Mohawk Valley 

No. and Cen. California 

Alma, Michigan 

Thomasville, Ga. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

Colorado 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Western Pacific Railroad 

West Virginia 

Calgary 

Hawaii 

Kansas 

St. Lawrence Valley 

Oregon 

Virginia Oct., 1959 

Staten Island, New York City Oct., 1959 

Oklahoma Sept., 1959 

Fresno County, Calif. 

Niagara Frontier 

Canada 

Ohio River Valley 

Columbus, Ohio 

St. Louis Area 

Iowa 

Puerto Rico 

Washington, D. C. Area 

Cleveland Corridor 

West Texas 

Rome and Floyd County, Ga. Dec., 1958 

Sacramento Nov., 1958 

Orange County, Cailif., Sept., 1958 

Erie County, Pa. Aug., 1958 

New Bedford, Mass. Aug., 1958 

Lower Va. Peninsula July, 1958 

Matton, Il. June, 1958 

Florida Bay Area June, 1958 

West Mississippi May, 1958 

Savannah, Ga. Area May, 1958 

Knoxville, Tenn. April, 1958 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2592 APPLE VALLEY ROAD 
ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 
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EXPANSION 
PLANNING 
INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers who are represented 


in this issue of 1D-MR: 


Adams-Cates Company, Mr. Henry Robinson, Jr., 
201 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia (ad page 25) 


Albuquerque Industrial Development Service, Inc., 
Mr. John W. Daly, Executive Director, P.O. Box 502, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico (ad page 56) 


Calgary Power Company Limited, Mr. E. H. Parsons, 
Director — Industrial Development, Box 190, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. (ad page 9) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, Mr. P. J. 
Schmidt, Manager — Industrial Development, La- 
Salle Street Station, Chicago, IIlinois. (Ad page 2nd 
cover) 


Colorado Department of Development, Mr. Lewis R. 
Cobb, Executive Director, 51 State Capitol, Denver 
2, Colorado. (ad page 4) 


Fort Washington Industrial Park, Mr. George Gross- 
man, Advertising — Promotion, c/o Delaware Valley 
industrial Properties, Inc., Fort Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. (ad page 30) 


Georgia Power Company, Mr. Gene A. Yates, Jr., 
ViewePresident, P.O, Box 1719, Atlanta, Georgia. 
(ad page 5) 


Greater Berks Development Fund, Inc., Mr. T. W. 
Cadmus, Executive Director, 52 North Fourth Street, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. (ad page 19) 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corporation. Mr. 
Charles D. Townsend, Executive Director, 191 Col- 
lege Street, Burlington, Vermont. (ad page 4) 


iMinois Central Railroad, Mr. J. S. Frost, Director, 
135 East 11th Place, Chicago, Illinois. (ad page 3rd 
cover) 


Industrial Properties, Inc., Mr. Andrew H. Baur, 
President, 7811 Carondelet, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
ad page 28) 


lowa Development Commission, Mr. Ed N. Storey, 
Director, Jewett Building, Room 200, Des Moines 
9, lowa. (ad page 51) 


Koekuk Chamber of Commerce, Mr. James S. Ketter- 
ing, Manager, 401 Main Street, Keokuk, lowa. (ad 
page 50) 


Knoxville Chamber of Commerce, Mr. David D. 
Dickey, Industrial Director, Hotel Andrew Johnson, 
Knoxville 2, Tennessee. (ad page 31) 


Lewis Terminals, Mr. Philip D. Lewis, Vice Presi- 
dent, 31 West 20th Street, Riviera Beach, Florida. 
(ad page 24) 


State of Maine, Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, Mr. Lloyd K. Allen, Commissioner, State Capi- 
tol, Augusta, Maine. (ad page 27) 


Manatee County Committee of 100, Mr. Harry Lee, 
Executive Director, Box 360, Bradenton, Florida. 
(ad page 4) 
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New Mexico Department: of Development, Mr. Fred 
W. Phelps, Director, State Capitol Building, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. (ad page 55) 


Nickel Plate Road, Mr. C. B. Bennett, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. (ad page 13) 


Odessa Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Ray W. Hedges, 
Executive Vice President, 211 West Third Street, 
Odessa, Texas. (ad page 13) 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Commerce, Mr. William R. Davlin, Secretary, South 
Office Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. (ad page 
3) 


Perini-Westward Developers, inc., Mr. Paul F. 
Hrabko, Industrial Sales, 2669 Cheechobee Road, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. (ad page 25) 


Puget Sound Power & Light Company, Mr. Steward 
G. Nell, Manager — Area Development, 1400 Wash- 
ington Building, Seattle 1, Washington. (ad page 78) 


City of San Diego, Industrial Development Com- 
mission, Mr. Julius R. Jensen, Consultant, Room 273, 
Civic Center, San Diego, California. (ad page 23) 


Santa Fe Railway, Mr. G. W. Coxe, Assistant to the 
President, 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. (ad page 17) 


Smithtown Township, Mr. Richard S. De Turk, Di- 
rector, Town Hall, Smithtown, Long Island, New 
York. (ad page 29) 


Sunnyvale Economic Development Commission, Mr. 
Marion Sellers, Chairman, c/o Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, 962 W. El Camino Real, Sunnyvale, 
California. (ad page 22) 


Texas Power & Light Company, Mr. J. D. Eppright, 
Director, Industrial Development, P. 0. Box 6331, 
Dallas 22, Texas. (ad page 2) 


Union Electric Company, Mr. G. J. Haven, Manager— 
Industrial Development, 315 N. Twelfth Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. (ad page 4th cover) 


Union Realty Company, Mr. Jack A. Belz, Executive 
Vice President, 1175 Morehead Street, Memphis, 
Tennessee. (ad page 32) 


The Virginia Peninsula Industrial Committee, Mr. 
King Meehan, Deputy Director, P. 0. Box 92, New- 
port News, Virginia. (ad page 77) 


Washington Water Power Company, Mr. K. M. Robin- 
son, Chief Executive Officer, W. 825 Trent Avenue, 
Spokane, Washington. (ad page 76) 


OTHER: 7 


American Cresote Work, Inc. For: Waguespack, 
Pratt, Inc., Mr. S. B. Braselman, Jr., Vice President, 
1305 Dublin Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. (ad 
page 52) 


American Warehousemen’s Association, 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. (ad page 12) 


Bader Brothers Warehouses, Inc., 70 Eldert Street, 
Brooklyn 7, New York. (ad page 4) 
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ID PLANS LOCATION THEORY 
SERIES UNDER GREENHUT 


Recognizing the 

growing empha- 

sis on scientific 

methods in in- 

dustrial expan- 

sion planning, ID 

is pleased to an- 

nounce a new 

editorial series 

on location the- 

ory, to begin in 

an early issue. 

Objective of the 

reference studies will be to provide 
expansion-planning executives with 
a rudimentary knowledge of the 
theoretical principles accepted by 
the most astute students of indus- 
trial location as a science. 


ID’s new consulting editor for this 
program is Dr. Melvin L. Greenhut, 
author of the text “Plant Location In 
Theory And Practice” and a well- 
known figure in this highly-special- 
ized field. Now associate dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Richmond, Dr. Green- 
hut is also author (with F. H. Jack- 
son) of “Intermediate Income and 
Growth Theory” and, soon to be re- 
leased, “Full Employment, Inflation, 
and Common Stock.” Ed. 


W. Bartlett Cram 

of Bangor, Maine, 

has been named 

a member of the 

Editorial Advis- 

ory Board of In- 

dustrial Develop- 

ment magazine. 

Mr. Cram, who 

is current presi- 

dent of the 

Northeastern Industrial Developers 

Association, is director of industrial 

development for the Bangor & Aroo- 

stock Railroad Company, Bangor Hy- 

dro-Electric Company and the Maine 

Public Service Company. Associated 

with the industrial development field 

in Maine for the past 12 years, Mr. 

Cram is a member of the A.L.D.C., the 

New England Council, and the Maine 

Industrial Development Council, as 
well as NIDA. 
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167 acres 


of Illinois Central property 
located north of Memphis at 
Woodstock, midway be- 
tween Chicago and New 
Orleans . . . a fast growing 
industrial community with 
such fine neighbors as E. I. 
duPont Company,the Grace 
Chemical Company, Union 
Carbide, Montana Ferro- 
alloys and Cardox Company. 


...11 miles from downtown 
Memphis 


. traversed by the main 
line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad and adjacent to 
U. S. Highway 51 


. water, sewage, gas and 
electric power all 
available 


. for sale or lease in 
whole or part 


A confidential discussion 
with our Director of Industrial 
Development is sure to save 
you time in selecting the best 
plant site to fit your needs. Con- 
tact J. S. Frost, 135 E. 11th 
Place, Chicago 5. Telephone 
WaAbash 2-4811. 


a site worth seeing 
In MEMPHIS 

















ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


Maw Live of Mil Almurity 





HOW 
ABOUT 
WATER 

AT THE 
STRATEGIC 
od 3 at ael 
AMERICA ? 


ASK UNION ELECTRIC! Get objective, impartial 


industrial information about St. Louis and surrounding 


19,000 square miles... professional assistance for plant 
location, community and site analysis, and community 
liaison. Inquiries held confidential. Send for new booklet, 
“METROPOLITAN ST.LOUIS.” 


Call or write G. J. Haven, Manager, Industrial Development 
UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY / St. Louls 1, Missouri 


AST 
ST. LOUIS 





